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Be Among the First to Reserve Your Place 
On Kelloge’s Future Delivery Schedule — 


“Planning for the future” is nothing new to 
telephone men. It has always been a basic part of 
good Independent telephone management. Tele- 
phone men have always made it a habit to plan 
for new switchboards, new apparatus, long before 
existing units were ready for retirement. 


If ever there was need to emphasize such “plan- 
ning for the future,” that time is now. Kellogg. 
through its “future delivery plan” makes it simple. 
easy and practical. By means of this plan, you can 
immediately reserve a place on Kellogg’s delivery 
schedule, when the lifting of government restrictions 
makes it possible to resume production for com- 
mercial use. Here’s all you do: 


THREE SIMPLE STEPS 


1. Check your needs for the equipment (switchboards, 
telephones, power, line supplies, cable, poles, wire and 
strand, etc.) you except to install when production of these 
items for commercial use is again permitted. 


2. List the items you will need on the special “future 
delivery order” blanks, now available from Kellogg. Get 
your order in to Kellogg at the earliest possible date. 


z. Shortly after you send in your order, you will receive 
an official Sequence Certificate. This certificate will list the 
sequence numbers assigned to your order—signifying that 
a place for the items you require will be reserved on 
Kellogg’s future production schedule. 


The rest is up to Kellogg. For as soon as war conditions 
permit the manufacture of your items, you will be immedi- 
ately notified. Then you will be able to determine the exact 
specifications and quantities, modifying the original require- 


ments if necessary, and arrive at mutually satisfactory prices, 
terms and conditions. 


ACT AT ONCE 


To be sure of earliest possible delivery, get your 
future delivery order in now. By doing so, you will 
assure your company of deliveries while others are 
experiencing the inevitable delays of last minute 
ordering. And remember—you'll receive the benefit 
of every design improvement and engineering ad- 
vancement then available. Act now—talk with your 
Kellogg represéentative—or write for copies of the 
special Future Delivery Order Blank. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


6650 SO. CICERO AVENUE ° 
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I was born, raised, and continue to 

remain of my own free will in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the city bureauful. I 
have seen a great deal of change. The 
District of Columbia used to be a terri- 
tory hounded on all sides by the United 
States of America. Today it is just 
the reverse. Washington is probably 
the only place in the world where 
sound travels faster than light. But 
for me, Washington continues to have 
a peculiar sort of fascination—some- 
thing like a house on fire or an auto- 
mobile accident. I keep watching it, 
not because I approve of it, necessarily, 
but because I simply cannot keep my 
eyes away from it. 


|: IS QUITE true, as has been said, 


The title of my talk would seem to 
require a forecast of future develop- 
ments. But let me hasten to assure 
you I’m not going to assume the role 
of political prophet. Aside from the 
fact that Washington has become a 
city of “excess prophets,” I am not 
going to try out any long-range guess- 
ing on you, because it’s still too early 
for anything else. 


Of course, the election results are 
bound to have an important effect on 
the future of regulation. But I think 
it would be a mistake to overestimate 
the importance of the election results. 
There are certain trends, already no- 
ticeable, which are going to run their 
course, no matter who wins next No- 
vember. We should not overlook these 
birds in hand in our anxiety about the 
problematical birds in the bush. I am 
going to try in this little discussion to 
analyze these regulatory trends with 
respect to their possible impact on post- 
war regulation. 


Running like a bright red thread 
through this entire discussion I’d like 
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Postwar Outlook For Kegulatiou 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY's Washington Editor 





Appeasement in utility regulation is a weak policy and any 
advantages from such practice can be only temporary, 
Mr. Welch tells Independent executives in an address be- 
fore the recent annual Spring Conference of the USITA. 


to stress this one central thought: 
Honesty is the best policy; appease- 
ment is a weak policy, and its advant- 
age can only be temporary. 


Now you may be wondering what 
appeasement has to do with utility 
regulation. I hope to show you that 
we have more appeasement in regula- 
tion today than we have strict honesty. 
Note, I did not condemn “appeasement” 
out of hand. A good many people are 
prone to do this when they think about 
international developments. But as a 
matter of fact, I think that there is a 





FRANCIS X. WELCH 


good deal to be said for appeasement as 
a temporary policy. 

Sometimes I wonder, when I read 
how the late Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain went to Munich to bargain with 
the mobilized might of the axis, at a 
time when he knew there were only 
a handful of modern antiaircraft guns 
in the whole of England, not a single 
modern fighter plane worthy of the 
name, and a standing army which could 
have been comfortably seated in Sol- 
dier’s Field stadium. I wonder just what 
else an old man, literally armed with 
not much more than an umbrella, could 
have done except talk appeasement to 
an arrogant dictatorship standing in 
front of unlimited mechanized divisions 
ready for action. 

But I do not want to burden you 
with my own ideas on international 
politics with which you may well dis- 
agree. I am merely trying to draw a 
parallel between appeasement as an 
instrument of diplomacy and appease- 
ment in the field of utility regulation. 
Regardless of whether appeasement 
is ever a justifiable policy for buying 
time to prepare for a more positive 
course of action, I think we all agree 
that there must eventually come a time 
to put a stop to it—a time when its 
temporary advantages have been ex- 
hausted. When that time comes we 
are faced with the necessity for a 
showdown which is another name for 
honesty a bare, realistic recognition 
of facts. 

I don’t think I am telling you news 
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when I say that the telephone industry 
and other utility industries, have been 
more or less following a policy of 
appeasement in the field of regulation 
for some time. In the spring of 1942, 
as you will recall, the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. voluntarily with- 
drew what it thought to be a justifiable 
rate increase in various parts of its 
service area, including Iowa and South 
Dakota. This was because the Office 
of Price Administration challenged 
these rates. Shortly after, the word 
went around that the Bell System had 
decided not to ask for any rate in- 
creases for the duration, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that operating costs, in- 
cluding wages, taxes, and the price of 
just about everything else but utility 
service has been going up steadily. 
There was no formal announcement, no 
formal commitment to such a position. 
But since that date the Bell System 
has faithfully followed that line as far 
as I know. 

We can understand why the Bell 
System decided on this policy of ap- 
peasement. During a period of war it 
did not want to be placed in a position 
of asking for increased rates, contrary 
to the federal price control policy, if 
it could possibly be avoided or de- 
ferred. But it does not follow that all 
members of the Independent industry 
have attained such a strong financial 
position that they can afford the lux- 
ury of following suit. 

If the federal government could 
guarantee a fairly stable dollar, this 
rate freeze might not be so bad. But 
instead of that, the falling purchasing 
power of the dollar seems to be accom- 
panied by a public repugnance towards 
utility rate increases. And I think this 
turn-the-other-cheek appeasement pol- 
icy is partially responsible for this 
attitude. You take the same people 
who go out with their pockets bulging 
with money and break a door down 
trying to buy a bottle of liquor for 
two or three times what it cost before 
the war—they would think the world 
were coming to an end if they had to 
pay more than the same five cents for 
a pay-station call they have paid since 
a quarter of a century ago. Sometimes 
I think what this country needs is a 
good five cent nickel. 

The trouble, of course, with regula- 
tory appeasement over the long run 
is about the same as the trouble with 
diplomatic appeasement. You find you 
cannot appease, but the longer you put 
off the honest showdown, the harder it 
is to get one. 

If it were simply a question of a 
holiday on rate increases for the dura- 
tion of the war, it might be bearable. 
But the criticis of private utility en- 
terprise—and they, after all, are the 
real parties we have been trying to 
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“duration.” 


ultimately cause us harm. 


Falls, S. D. 





IMPRESSIONS 


OST of us, while undergoing certain minor inconveniences and tem- 
M porary discomforts in connection with our country’s efforts to win 
the war, are doing so with the comforting assurance that there will again 
be a day when we can have all we want of certain items, when we can 
operate our business “as usual,” travel as we were formerly accustomed 
to, and in general return to our normal way of living. In fact far-sighted 
individuals are thinking in terms extending beyond “the duration.” 

These same individuals are keenly cognizant of the fact that while 
most of the unpleasant occurrences and irregularities presently existing 
will then be a thing of the past, they are also aware that there are cer- 
tain intangible impressions which are usually not as quickly or con- 
veniently erased. Whether it be an impression left with a subscriber, 
a co-worker or even a supervisor, it will probably live long after the 
Consequently in building for tomorrow, let’s not forget 
that impressions left in haste and with little heed for their effect may 
We may be missing an opportunity of the 
future by the impressions we create today.—Reprinted 
SERVICE employes’ magazine of the Central Electric & Telephone Co., Sioux 
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appease—will no more be permanently 
satisfied with any such concession than 
Hitler was permanently satisfied with 
Austria or Czechoslovakia. I tell you 
that the utility industry, as a private 
industry, cannot cut its rates so low, 
nor pay taxes so high, nor otherwise 
submit to strait-jacket regulation strict 
enough to satisfy these critics. Why? 
Because these critics are not interested 
in the continuation of any utility in- 
dustry as a private industry. 

The fact that telephone rates, gen- 
erally, are going down while almost 
all other prices, taxes, wages, etc., are 
going up, is well known to you and me. 
But who else knows it. I haven’t seen 
a scrap of telephone publicity on this 
point in the last year. I was certainly 
glad to learn recently that the able 
members of your advertising committee 
have been working on this and allied 
publicity problems long before I became 
aware of them. Cooperation with their 
work by your member companies, par- 
ticularly the little companies, which 
have everything to gain, is going to 
be very important in the postwar 
years ahead. Industrial publicity to 
be worth its keep and yield the most 
benefit must tell a story in terms of 
today or tomorrow, not yesterday. Pub- 
licity which looks backward rather than 
forward is too much like the writing 
you see on tombstones in the cemetery. 
And you know what tombstone writing 
is: It’s a futile advertisement for a 
line of goods which has been perma- 
nently discontinued. 

Now, I don’t say that all of the 
advocates of various regulatory re- 
strictions are united, consciously or 
unconsciously, in a conspiracy to under- 
mine the solvency of private enterprise 


in the utility business, so that we may 
have eventual socialization by default. 
I do say, however, that that very thing 
can come to pass if, in the postwar 
years ahead, private utility industries 
fail to speak up for themselves and ask 
for an honest showdown and a square 
shake at the hands of the American 
people. 

What are some of these regulatory 
restrictions which are being woven 
about your business? Who is doing 
it? How can it be stopped? To the 
first of these questions I would like to 
point to a certain plausible (and there- 
fore insidious) succession of steps 
which our state commissions are con- 
stantly being urged to take. Consid- 
ered individually, these alleged reforms 
are quite disarming. They seem to be 
simply efforts to have our utilities go 
in for better bookkeeping and to some 
extent better housekeeping. But when 
all these ingredients are combined with 
cumulative force, the long-range result 
is a regulatory Mickey Finn capable 
of undermining the solvency of any 
private industry. 

I refer to the recent emphasis on 
cost accounting, on straight-line depre- 
ciation, and on so-called prudent in- 
vestment rate base. Now, I think that 
there is much to be said in favor of 
these separate objectives. Strict cost 
accounting is a commendable and help- 
ful thing, provided it is kept on a 
bookkeeping basis and not confused 
with regulation. Prudent investment 
rate valuation has a lot of arguments 
in its favor, provided it is modified by 
a flexible rate of return that will con- 
tinue to attract equity capital in com- 
petition with other demands on the 
money market—a condition which you 
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must have in order to flourish and ex- 
pand as a business. 

Straight-line depreciation is some- 
thing like religion. It’s a fine thing 
if you have always practiced it, but it 
can start a lot of arguments if you 
try to ram it down somebody’s throat 
who does not believe in it. Transitions 
to straight-line depreciation by com- 
panies which have never followed it 
must be kept as much as possible on 
a gradual, reasonable, and voluntary 
basis if injustices are to be avoided. 

The technique for putting over the 
regulatory ideas which we are witness- 
ing today, and which we are going 
to see more of in the postwar years, 
is more slick than honest. The first 
step comes with orders that a company 
place its property accounts entirely on 
a cost basis of (to use a more recently 
word) “aboriginal” cost — the 
cost of property when first devoted to 
public service. This often means that 
the accounting company must dispose 
of certain amounts which it paid for 
properties in excess of original cost— 
so-called inflationary items. Now, if 
the utility company resists at this point 
and tries to take the matter into court, 
it is told (and the courts have so held) 
that its action is premature;-that it is 
hollering before it is ‘hurt; that the 
commission is only interested in or- 
derly bookkeeping, and that any rights 
with respect to formal rate regulation 
are not in any way compromised. 


col ned 


The next step is to insist that no 
other or double set of accounts should 
be kept, so that even if a utility did 
have an argument it was saving for 
a rate case, it would be hard put to 
prove it at a subsequent date. The 
next step is the abrupt imposition of 
a strict straight-line depreciation sys- 
tem, based on cost with retroactive ap- 
plication. The final step is to translate 


all these so-called bookkeeping trans- 
actions into terms of positive rate regu- 
lation. 

Does the government itself (federal, 
state, and local) observe these rules? 
It does not. I have done a little re- 
search on this. I won’t burden you 
with details except to say that when 
the TVA gave Wendell Willkie $78,- 
000,000 for some Commonwealth & 
Southern properties it paid some $18,- 
000,000 in excess of original cost. That 
was typical of a number of such 
acquisitions by federal and local gov- 
ernments. Understand, I don’t deny 
that these prices were fair. I think 
they were, generally speaking. But if 
a private utility tried to do the same 
thing it would be penalized. Any ex- 
cess amount it paid over the aboriginal 
cost of property purchased would have 
to come out of the hide of the com- 
pany’s investors. The TVA amortized 
such excess items against operations 
and I understand other public bodies 
have actually capitalized them in whole 
or in part. 

Now why this hypocritical distinc- 
tion of one rule for the government 
and one for private industry? Why 
this policy of what is sauce for the 
goose is apple sauce for the gander? 

Let me repeat: Cost accounting, and 
I mean original cost valuation, can be 
helpful to the regulated companies as 
well as the regulators when applied 
reasonably. But you can carry the 
original cost concept to extremes, just 
as the reproduction cost concept has 
been carried to extremes in the past. 
If you don’t allow for some flexibility 
of return to attract the investor, if 
you don’t allow some margin for fu- 
ture expansion, blind application of a 
strict cost concept can put an industry 
in an economic strait-jacket. 


It is not under such a concept that 
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(Courtesy, Columbus (O.) Sunday Dispatch) 


our telephone industry was developed, 
until today it is the biggest and finest 
in the world. What do you suppose 
would have happened to our great steel 
industry or to Henry Ford and others 
in the automobile industry if some 
years ago a bureaucracy had clamped 
down on them and said in effect: “From 
now on you can get out of your busi- 
ness only a limited return on the exact 
amount of dollars you put into it. And 
maybe not that, unless in our hind- 
sighted judgment you made 
original investments carefully.” 


your 


What would have happened to the 
land values of this great middle west- 
ern and Mississippi valley section if 
in the early nineteenth century it had 
been arbitrarily and artificially pegged 
to the $15,000,000 original cost, which 
the United States government paid for 
it to Napoleon Bonaparte under the 
terms of the Louisiana Purchase? We 
know what would have happened. There 
wouldn’t be any American steel indus- 
try, or automobile industry, or great 
middle western section as we know it. 

That brings me to a peculiar mis- 
conception — the impression that the 
membership of these boards—the com- 
missioners themselves—are entirely re- 
sponsible for its long-range direction. 
We overlook the staffs of these com- 
missions. I think utility men have a 
tendency to underestimate the impor- 
tance of commission staff influence. 
The commission very often merely de- 
cides, in the final analysis, what kind 
of icing goes on the cake, after the 
real job underneath has already been 
cooked up by the staff. Furthermore, 
these staff members are in many in- 
stances frozen into these jobs by civil 
service. Elections may come and elec- 
tions may go, but some of these young 
fellows are likely to be doing business 
at the same stand long after you and 
I have called it a day. 

What can be done about all this? 
The first step is to isolate the virus 
of these strange regulatory doctrines. 
To do this, the industry has to have 
smart sentries on duty patrolling this 
area near the source of the disturbance 
to see that such propaganda (and I 
use the word advisedly) is correctly 
analyzed for what it is worth, and per- 
haps offset by reasonable and prompt 
reports and recommendations. 

The next step is to see what can be 
done about working out more har- 
monious relations with the state com- 
missions in order to eliminate the 
“troubled waters” in which agitators 
have been fishing so successfully up to 
now. This recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Hope case, which I am 
not going into, gives the industry a 
real opportunity to make progress 

(Please-turn to page 34) 
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ARTIME use of loudspeaking 
VY inter-commanication systems 

indicates that this equipment 
will warrant serious consideration and 
perhaps provide an increase in revenue 
for telephone companies in the postwar 
period. No doubt many men who have 
used this type of equipment in the 
armed services will unquestionably de- 
mand that telephone companies make it 
available when they return to civilian 
life. Probably there will be a need also 
for loudspeaker and paging systems 
which can best be supplied by the tel- 
ephone company in many communities. 


* * * 


It would be interesting to know how 
many telephones of an obsolete variety 
are now in use and which will be re- 
placed just as soon as new instruments 
are available. This could be estimated 
on a percentage basis although we have 
not seen any figures on this subject. 
If anyone has ideas concerning this 
matter, send them in. 

It is doubtful if present-day linemen 
take care of their line tools as carefully 
as did the old-timers. This perhaps is 
due to the fact that today most com- 
panies furnish these tools while former- 
ly the men had to supply their own. 
In the old days, line tools were guarded 
like precious jewels. Some linemen even 
had special nickel-plated pliers just to 
carry on Sundays when they were 
dressed up. Naturally, they all carried 
connectors in their pockets when they 
went downtown on Saturday nights. 


. os 


We frequently hear arguments among 
telephone plant men as to advantages 
and disadvantages of the spinner meth- 
od of cable suspension as compared with 
those of the ring method. We are 
neutral on the subject, however, we are 
watching with considerable interest a 
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certain cable line over 600 miles long 
which is located in an extreme climate 
and on which the spinner method was 
used. The cable is maintained under 
gas pressure and any fault which devel- 
ops at any time will be known instant- 
ly. When this job has been in service 
a few years we will have some def- 
inite information as to the general de- 
sirability of this method. 


* * * 


It is admitted that modern high ten- 
sile strength steel messenger strand has 
numerous advantages. Neverthless, it 
is most difficult to handle and it whips 
a lineman about a great deal when he 
is working with it on top of a pole. It 
would seem that, if this subject could 
be given proper consideration, tools 
would be developed which would make 
the handling of this type of strand a 


bit easier. 
* - - 


The other day I noticed an old-time 
substation installer working in a large 
office building. He certainly made his 
work look easy and, at the same time, 
avoided annoying office people who 
were working in the same room with 
him. Long years on this type of work 
had undoubtedly taught him the best 
methods to perform this difficult task. 
The saying is certainly true that 
“There is no substitute for experience.” 


* * * 


The lives of 300,000 Americans have 
been saved since the National Safety 
Movement began in 1913. This is re- 
vealed in the 1943 edition of the year- 
book of the National Safety Council. 
A box score of accidents contained in 
the book shows that the death rate 
has been lowered each year in the 30- 
year period between 1913 and 1943, ex- 
cept for 1917 and 1936. In 1913 the 





rate was 85.5 per 100,000 population. 
Last year it was 69.3. 

During the 30 years there were 
2,707,000 accidental deaths. If the 
death rate had been as high each year 
as it was in 1913, this number would 
have risen to 3,004,000. 


» * * 


We have a letter from M. O. Brown, 
plant superintendent of the North State 
Telephone Co. of High Point, N. C., 
in which he states: 


“I feel that, with the present mate- 
rial shortage in both the distribution 
and operating companies stocks, this 
is an appropriate time for the adoption 
of ‘Phillips’ screws for universal use 
in the telephone field. My reason for 
this is based on the fact that every 
telephone man I ever knew drives 
screws as far as possible with a ham- 
mer before reaching for a screwdriver. 

“If a round head slotted screw is so 
driven the slot is damaged and the 
screw cannot be removed later. If a 
flat-headed slotted screw is driven with 
a hammer it is invariably cracked so 
that one wing breaks off as soon as 
removal is attempted. ‘Phillips’ screws 
also reduce the possibility of screw- 
driver’s slipping out of the slot thereby 
reducing the accident rate. I, therefore, 
feel that all screws, wood or machine, 
regardless of the type of head, should 
be changed to the ‘Phillips’ type and 
that all new screwdrivers should be of 
this type.” 


We agree with Mr. Brown, for the 
“Phillips” type of screw is certainly a 
pleasure to work with and no doubt 
would be welcomed by everyone in the 


telephone field if this change-over 
could be effected. 
* * 
Rubber insulated telephone cords 


certainly will stand a lot of abuse 
which is not possible with the textile 
insulated variety. The textile will not 
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give service in the tropics and often 
develops moisture trouble within 12 
hours after being installed. Trouble- 
men realize how a little moisture from 
an open window will place them out of 
service in just a few minutes. It seems 
reasonable to forecast that after this 
war is over most telephone cords will 
be either rubber or plastic insulated 
and this will materially decrease sub- 
station troubles. 


* * * 


A friend of mine predicts that some 
day we will use round crossarms. He 
claims that timber in its natural form 
will be shaped and that it will be 
stronger and give even better service 
than the present sawed variety. It is 
claimed that pole hardware for use 
with this type of crossarm will not be 
difficult to manufacture or use. This 
may all be true and we hesitate to 
claim that anything these days is im- 
possible. 

* * 


Physicians at one of the country’s 
largest explosive manufacturing com- 
panies recently called upon electrical 
science to help them ferret out cases 
of heart fatigue among workers in cer- 
tain departments before the tiredness 
became so great as to cause fainting. 

The instrument they are using is 
called a “Sound Frequency Analyzer” 
developed by Western Electric Co. A 
great deal more sensitive than the 
stethoscope, it picks up, analyzes and 
records the heart sounds that induce 
fainting. 


* * * 


Due to the heavy demands made for 
service on many telephone companies 
these days, the public pay-station must 
handle tremendously heavy loads. If 
any of these companies have certain 
“low use” pay-stations, they should 
consider action to move them to loca- 
tions where transient requirements are 
heavy and the facilities may be used to 
best advantage. This action is espe- 
cially recommended in all exchanges 
which are affected by war activities. 


* * * 


It is hard to understand the difficulty 
some people have in accepting new and 
improved ideas. Back when rubber was 
plentiful and solid tires were the fash- 
ion, numerous telephone men consid- 
ered them tops for general use. Then 
the pneumatic tires came along and 
although they were better than the old 
solid rubber variety in every way, many 
objected changing over. Finally, all car 
and truck tires were changed to pneu- 
matic, but many still insisted on the 
solid variety for use on trailers. 

Solid tires had the objectionable 
characteristic of exploding if run much 
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LT. COL. DAVID D. BABCOCK, 
chief of the Project Control 
Branch, Plant Engineering Agency, 
U. S. Army Signal Corps, was bern 
in Rochester, N. Y., September 29, 
1905. He attended the Eau Claire 
(Wis.) State Normal College and 
served as corporal in 105th Cav- 
alry, Wisconsin National Guard. 





CHIEF OF PROJECT CONTROL BRANCH 


He was appointed second lieuten- 
ant in the Cavalry Reserve in Feb- 
ruary, 1927 and promoted to first 
lieutenant in October, 1931. He 
served continuously thereafter 
with the 320th Cavalry; promoted 
to captain in Cavalry, February 3, 
1936 and ordered to extended ac- 
tive duty at Fort Riley, Kan., Jan- 
uary 15, 1941, where he served as 
section chief and instructor in the 
Weapons Department of the Cav- 
alry Replacement Center. 


In January, 1942, Colonel Bab- 
cock was ordered to Washington, 
D. C., for duty in the Traffic Di- 
vision, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. The following July he be- 
came Special Assignments Officer, 
Army Communications Division, 
in the Chief Signal Office. 

He was promoted to major Aug- 
ust, 1942, and the following Janu- 
ary he was sent to Philadelphia, 
Pa., for duty in the Plant Engi- 
neering Agency. He was promoted 
to lieutenant colonel, December 


2, 1943. 


Before entering military service, 
Colonel Babcock was with the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. 








faster than 20 miles per hour for an 
extended period. Finally, most state 
highway departments raised an objec- 
tion to solid rubber tires and they grad- 
ually faded from the picture. This ac- 
tion, however, made many of the old 
timers very unhappy. 


* * * 


The accompanying photograph shows 
a cable spinner of the pull type. Note 
the cable guide and straightener which 


C 


is pulled ahead of the spinner. The 
weight suspended beneath the spinner 
is to prevent it from turning over and 
around the messenger strand. 


* * * 


The glass vacuum tube is now being 
used as a protector against molecules 
and temperature changes which would 
interfere with the operation of highly- 


sensitive quartz crystals, heart of the 
electrical networks used for separating 
the speech-carrying bands in modern 
carrier telephone systems. 

The method of mounting the plate 
of quartz in individual vacuum con- 
tainers has been provided by the Bell 
Laboratories engineers to give the 
longer life and improved stability of 
performance required in telephone 
service. 


* * * 


Did you ever pull up an easy chair 
and read the telephone directory as you 
would a novel? A night watchman in 
a Georgia bank has been doing this for 
the past several months. He claims it 
makes him aware that there are other 
people living in the world besides him- 
self. 


Vv 


Bell Men Get Vail Award 
PaTRICK J. GERAGHTY and EDWARD 
SANDERSON, employes of the Philadel- 
phia exchange of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, received the Theo- 
dore N. Vail Award honorable mentions 
for their outstanding first-aid work 
following a wreck last Labor day, the 
company announced recently. 
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By WALTER J. HERRMAN 


Vice President, Telephone Bond & Share Co. 





UTILITY TAX DEVELOPMENTS 


Effect of excess profits tax schedules on utility companies 


and suggestion as to specific remedies discussed by Mr. 


Herrman. . . . Suggests that future developments be 


followed closely so that the next bill will be equitable. 


Finance Committee in November, 

1943, Randolph Paul, former general 
counsel of the Treasury, made the fol- 
statement in support of in- 
creased corporate taxes: “It is recog- 
nized that the combined corporate and 
individual taxes on dividend 
are higher in this country than in 
England and in Canada, and that steps 
must be taken after the war to relieve 
corporate stockholders of their dis- 
proportionate tax burden. However, so 
long as the war continues and corpor- 
ations generally are able to maintain 
present abnormally high levels of 
earnings, the discrimination against 
this class of income recipient will con- 
tinue to be more apparent than real. 
The taxation of the excessive profits 
of corporations imposes no real burden 
on corporate stockholders.” 


Mr. Paul’s assertion, no doubt 
based upon his previous testimony to 
the effect that corporate profits in gen- 
eral had increased from four billions 
of dollars in 1937 to an estimated 9.2 
billions in 1943, after all taxes. 


[ THE hearings before the Senate 


lowing 


income 


was 


While it is possible that Mr. Paul’s 
estimate for 1943 may run to the liberal 
side, one can nevertheless understand, 
within limits, his lack of concern for 
the average investor, as long as the 
total net corporate income is main- 
tained at levels well above the pre-war 
years. But the difficulty with such an 
attitude is that averages may be seri- 
ously misleading and unrepresentative 
of important parts of the whole, and 
this, of course, is exactly the trouble 
with the present tax laws in their 


application to the utility industry. 
Here, the 
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indeed, discrimination 





WALTER J. HERRMAN 


which Mr. Paul refers to is no appari- 
tion, but a dollars and cents, flesh and 
blood reality. While earnings of almost 
every other class of industry have in- 
utility earnings, never high 
before the, war, have declined substan- 
tially below pre-war levels (See Note 
1.) The resulting unfair burden on 
utility stockholders is not only anti- 
social in itself, but this discrimination 
may lead to future complications of 
the utmost significance, arising out of 
an already dangerous disinclination on 
the part of capital to flow into an in- 
dustry possessing so dubious an out- 


creased, 


Note 1. According to the reports of the 
National City Bank, which compiles annual 
earning statistics a= | the major busi- 
ness enterprises in the U. S., the average 
return on net worth for the utility group 
in the five-year period 1937-41 inclusive, was 
6.7 per cent: the corresponding average 


fields of 


look as contrasted to other 


endeavor. 


A most important factor underlying 
this decrease in income arises, of 
course, from the tax burden itself, par- 
ticularly the so-called excess profits 
tax, due to the inherent differences in 
the character of utility business from 
the ordinary industrial enterprise. In- 
cluded among such differences, the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most obvious: 


(1) The very large capital invest- 
ment required by a utility in relation 
to gross revenues. 

(2) Relative inability of a utility to 
adjust its normally large debt ratio to 
conform to various phases of the busi- 
ness cycle. 


(3) Relative stability of consumer 
demand for utility service as _ con- 
trasted to the tremendously increased 
demand for many war products. 


(4) Inability of a utility to quickly 
expand operations on a large scale, 
assuming an increased demand for 
service did exist. 

(5) Inability of a utility to sharply 
reduce unit costs through greatly in- 
creased output. 

(6) Inability of a utility to adjust 
prices readily. 

(7) Inability of a utility to earn a 
large return in a period of prosperity 
to offset inadequate returns during pe- 
riods of depression. 


The effect of factors such as the 
above on taxes and on return after 
taxes may be more easily visualized by 
the hypothetical examples given in 


for the two-year period 1942-3 was 6.35 per 
cent. By comparison, the average rate of 
return for the five pre-war years of all re- 
porting companies was 6.8 per cent; for the 


war years 1942-3, the corresponding rate 
was 8.65 per cent. See National City Bank 
Bulletin, April, 1944 
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Typical Base Year 
Investment 


Borrowed Capital 


Gross Income 


Taxes at 20% 
Net for Equity 


Return—Overall 
Typical War Year 


Investment 


Borrowed Capital 


Return—Overall 
Return—Equity only 








Hypothetical Example of Operations—Industrial vs. Utility Enterprise 
Taxes Calculated on Average Earnings Basis 


SE EE 33 oc kb a's ws Sw oan <u 


Net for Interest & Equity .......... 


a — ee ee 
I IE oc ence ea wee ee eee 


BU EES Bw a ccc cccccsesess 
I oc ek is eK oe 
Excess Profits Taxes—95%........ 
Normal & Surtaxes—40%.......... 
SE onc na"h. 6 wa aoerdup a ek bia 
. oe a Peer ere re 
Net for Interest & Equity .......... 


Industrial Utility 

Company Company 
etry ae ee 5,000,000 
ere 10,000,000 5,000,000 
sola we niet 10,000,000 2,000,000 
Smee wie 750,000 700,000 
errr Pe 200,000 
eer 750,000 500,000 
Pre eet 150,000 100,000 
ee ee 600,000 400,000 
ee 600,000 600,000 
Orne hoe 6% 6% 
palace ee 6% 8% 
i desta 10,000,000 7,000,000 
hid erareiate 10,000,000 5,000,000 
eres 10,000,000 2,500,000 
a paibieceteds 5,000,000 850,000 
cor WEE ee 400,000 280,000 
heh east 1,600,000 570,000 
eee rie 3,693,000 90,000 
ia eatae 285,000 190,000 
tienes 3,978,000 280,000 
Wie ota. ohatees 622,000 290,000 
sine 'e weed 1,022,000 570,000 
eee ec 5.1% 4.7% 
heipaneatiets 6.2% 5.8% 








TABLE A 


Table A, which may be considered rea- 
sonably representative of actual circum- 
stances. On the one hand we have a 
“war” industry enjoying a large volume 
of business with consequent real excess 
profits; on the other, a public utility, 
which, although experiencing a nom- 
inal growth in gross revenues, has 
actually realized a contraction in net 
income. But both companies, under the 
law, are paying excess profits taxes. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out 
by many students of the subject, the 
effect of most poorly devised laws in- 
variably is to produce by-product com- 
plications which may become as ob- 
noxious as the original statute. One 
especially dangerous outgrowth of the 
present Internal Revenue Act has been 
an attempt on the part of local au- 
thorities to siphon off so-called “excess 
profits” through excise taxes or rate 
reductions. The City of Detroit took 
the initiative in this respect by levying 
excise taxes against its utilities suffi- 
cient to absorb all excess profits taxes, 
while the City of Cleveland has spon- 
sored a petition to the President re- 
questing seizure of any electric prop- 
erty which did not voluntarily reduce 
rates below the excess profits tax entry 
point. The fact that the companies 
involved may be earning a smaller 
return than before the war is presum- 
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ably never considered. The only impor- 
tant thing seems to be—‘“‘Get_ the 
money; if we don’t the other fellow 
will.” 

A great variety of problems arise 
out of conflicting interpretations of the 
applications of Section 722 of the act 
which provides for adjustments in the 
base period tax credits due to abnor- 
malities. A major case in point re- 
volves around the recent revision of 
the toll settlement contracts between 
the Bell System and Independent tele- 
phone companies. For many years the 
Independents sought to obtain compen- 
sation sufficient to meet the full costs 
of terminating toll messages, but not 
until 1943 were schedules approxi- 
mately reflecting such finally 
adopted. But the correction came sev- 
eral years too late; not having been 
applicable in the base period, the in- 
creases in many cases fall in the 
category of “excess profits.” Whether 
recourse against such an arbitrary and 
inequitable result will be forthcoming 
under Section 722 is still an open 
question, but unless a proper adjust- 
ment is made, it is evident that the 
long-sought objective of compensatory 
rates will turn out to be largely a hol- 
low accomplishment for Independent 
telephone companies. 


costs 


Numerous other collateral complica- 


tions could be mentioned, as for ex- 
ample, the difficulty of reconstructing 
and proving an invested capital tax 
base in the case of companies which 
came into existence as a result of a 
tax-free merger or reorganization of a 
number of other companies. The actual 
acquisition cost of a property to the 
present owner is immaterial, and unless 
the paid-in capital of the present 
company and its predecessors can be 
determined, the taxpayer may be de- 
prived of the option of using the 
invested capital basis. In the case of 
utlities, where the investment in plant 
is ordinarily large, and where earnings 
in the base period were subnormal, 
the result may be particularly in- 
equitable. 

The California State Railroad Com- 
mission recognized, two years ago, the 
serious problems arising out of the 
application of the excess profits tax 
formulae to regulated utilities and 
sought at that time to have the then 
pending legislation modified. While it 
is doubtful if anyone realized initially 
the many ramifications the problem 
would take on, the California commis- 
sion saw clearly that the overall ef- 
fect would be to largely nullify existing 
regulatory procedures and that the 
credit standings of many utilities might 
be gravely impaired. This commission, 
in conjunction with the Tax Committee 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, subsequently devel- 
oped what is now known as the “third 
alternative method” of calculating the 
excess profits credit of a utility, de- 
signed to temper the effect of war 
taxes in the more burdensome cases. 

Recommendations for a_ specific 
amendment incorporating this proposal 
were presented to the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committe by H. V. Bozell, chair- 
man of the USITA Tax Committee, 
during the December hearings on the 
1943 Revenue Act, but the amendment 
in question, while receiving sympa- 
thetic consideration, was not included 
among the changes as passed by the 
House and Senate. (See TELEPHONY, 
November 20, 1943.) 

A reading of the minutes of the two 
Congressional tax committees perhaps 
may provide a clue to their failure to 
adopt the proposal. The Senate Com- 
mittee alone listened for seven days to 
over 100 so-called experts in their 
respective fields, whose testimony 
varied from horse racing and bowling 
to grand opera, each presenting con- 
vincing evidence as to the ruinous ef- 
fect of the tax laws upon his own 
respective industry. To have read this 
testimony, let alone digesting and un- 
derstanding it, must have been almost 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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IOWA INDEPENDENTS DISCUSS 


By H. D. FARGO, JR. 


the Iowa Independent Telephone 

Association was held at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
April 11-12. At most of the state meet- 
ings this year, emphasis has been laid 
on the need for considering the prob- 
lems confronting the small telephone 
companies, and the Iowa convention 
was no exception. 


Ti: WAR problems conference of 


The following directors were elected 
for a three-year term: Roy E. Brandel, 
Mt. Pleasant; T. J. Griffith, Fort Dodge; 
Clyde McFarlin, Montezuma; H. B. 
Melick, West Liberty, and C. C. Pearce, 
Riceville. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mr. Griffith; vice presi- 
dents, Mr. McFarlin and W. H. Fowler, 
Pella, and secretary-treasurer, C. C. 
Deering. 


President L. F. Morrison, Grinnell, in 
his opening address paid tribute to 
telephone employes for the effective 
part they have played in keeping 
subscribers informed on problems con- 
fronting the industry. This has been 
an important job, for in this way the 
public has been acquainted with the 
difficulty of furnishing good telephone 
service despite the scarcity of materials 
and man power. 


In the annual report of Secretary- 
Treasurer Deering it was pointed out 
that subscribers can avoid for a time 
the new telephone tax by remitting be- 
fore May 1 for as long a period as they 
elect—and that it might be advisable 
for telephone companies to so notify 
their customers. He also called atten- 
tion to the desirability of obtaining a 
greater percentage of the smaller com- 
panies as members of the associations. 


A resolution was read and passed 
expressing appreciation for the com- 
mendable work of Phil Zerwas, Man- 
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Company 


Officers and directors of the lowa Independent Telephone Association. 
H. B. MELICK, West Liberty; CLYDE McFARLIN, vice president, Montezuma; LESTER D. MEYERS, 


Woodbine; J. P. WALTERS, Toledo. 


Problems 





Left to right (first row): 


(Second row): EARLE D. BELLAMY, Knoxville; C. A. FARRING- 


TON, Centerville; C. C. PEARCE, Riceville; G. E. ATKINSON, Creston; WILBER NAYLOR, Kanses 


ning, long-time director of the associa- 
tion, who passed away on September 6. 

“Post War—or Postponed” was the 
title of a highly interesting address by 
C. C. Pearce, Riceville, which will be 
published in full in a later issue of 
TELEPHONY. The speaker stated that 
as far as he knew, there have been no 
orders issued by the War Production 
Board which would prohibit the mak- 
ing of necessary repairs. Consequently 
any company failing to provide satis- 
factory service is without legitimate 
excuse on this score. Mr. Pearce 
stressed the need of metallicizing cir- 
cuits so as to eliminate inductive inter- 
ference. As soon as possible, obsolete 
instruments should be replaced with 
up-to-date ones, both outside and inside 
plant should be modernized and then 
a rate schedule adequate to insure first 
class service should be sought. 

During the depression the North- 
western Bell company lost about 12 
per cent of its rural stations in Minne- 
sota; they have now covered this loss 
and added an additional 1,800 stations. 
Compared to this the Independents had 
a loss of 20 per cent and have failed 
by 17,000 stations to regain their loss. 


City, Kan.; T. J. GRIFFITH, president, Fort Dodge; L. F. MORRISON, Grinnell. 


Evidently, the fact that Bell had better 
maintained equipment and a higher 
rate resulted in their losses being far 
less and their recovery much quicker. 
“That should give us all something to 
think about,’”’ concluded Mr. Pearce. 


J. C. Crowley, St. Paul, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Telephone As- 
sociation, spoke on the subject, ‘‘Weak 
Links.’’ He stated that the small Inde- 
pendent exchanges which have let their 
plants run down and are not and 
have not been collecting sufficient reve- 
nues to keep their plants in good shape, 
are the weak links in the telephone in- 
dustry today. 


He reviewed the survey made of 
utilities, including telephone companies, 
in Iowa in 1935 by the public service 
division of the Iowa State Planning 
Board. He emphasized the points in 
the report of that commission, which 
showed the weakness of many of the 
companies serving small communities 
and rural areas. 

The Minnesota association secretary 
urged all small companies in Iowa to 
take steps to get their houses in order 
and recommended that the industry as 
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Cc. C. DEERING 


a whole take steps to aid the small com- 
panies. 

Mr. Crowley’s full address will be 
published in a future issue of TELEPH- 
ONY. 

The second day’s session was opened 
with a talk by Gen. Chas. H. Grahl, 
head of the Iowa Selective Service. 
Many questions were answered regard- 
ing the operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice System and some of the special 
cases involving deferments were dis- 
cussed. 

In a paper entitled, “If I Were A 
Manager,” B. C. Burden, Washington, 
engineer, U. S. Independent Telephone 
Association, referred to the competition 
of automobile, radio, etc. with the tele- 
phone for the consumer’s dollars. Op- 
erating companies, said Mr. Burden, 
should strive for these three objectives: 


(1) 100 per cent telephone coverage 
in every community. 

Good public relations. 

The rendering of the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent with proper 
remuneration for the employe 
and a fair return on_ stock- 
holders’ money. 


obo 


(2) 
(3) 


He told of some of the Bell com- 
panies giving weather report service by 
use of magnetic steel tape recording 
equipment and suggested the reinstate- 
ment of time service by small com- 
panies when possible. Mr. Burden said 
that small companies might also give 
profitable consideration to the use of 
magnetic tape for advertising the sale 
of farm items. A three-minute record 
of such “For Sale” advertisements 
could consist of 18 eight-second an- 
nouncements with two-second intervals 
between each. At 25 cents each this 
could result in a monthly income of 
more than $100.00. The speaker closed 
his address with several suggestions re- 
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garding improved equipment and 
methods. Mr. Burden’s paper will be 
reproduced fully in a later issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Dr. Eric Mann of Grinnel whose topic, 
“The Coming Surrender of Germany,” 
proved to be of general interest. The 
phophecy was made that the Nazis 
would surrender within two or three 
months. 

Iowa Independents are looking for- 
ward to their 50th Golden Anniversary 
convention next year. 


vv 


U. S. Telephone Men Restore 
Service in Naples 

Retreating Germans thoroughly de- 
stroyed telephone facilities in Naples 
but American skill has provided the 
Italian city with telephone service the 
Neapolitans never had before. 

This tribute to the men of the U. S. 
Signal Corps was broadcast over the 
Blue Network recently by Henry J. 
Taylor, noted war correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers and 
author of the book, ‘Men In Motion.” 
Reporting on his experiences at the 
Italian front, Mr. Taylor said: 

“The Germans blew up every tele- 
phone exchange, clipped the wires and 
connected booby traps to the telephone 
lines in some of the buildings so that 
they would explode whenever the lines 
were re-electrified and any receiver in 
the building was taken off the hook. 
But with miraculous ingenuity and 
speed, crack telephone men of the 
United States Army Signal Corps, who 


a short time ago were installing tele 
phones in your home and mine here in 
the United States, are re-weaving this 
shattered telephone system in Naples 
line by line. 

“They have already installed a sep- 
arate, safe inter-Army telephone sys- 
tem connecting apartment house billets 
with the warehouses, airfields and 
transport bureaus throughout the city. 
They are gradually extending a sep- 
arate telephone system into the Italian 
maze itself, and the Neapolitans soon 
will possess a telephone service such as 
they never dreamed of before.” 


Vv 


Eisenhower Subs for Operator 
During Midnight Conference 

An interesting item in a recent issue 
of This Week features General Eisen- 
hower and his switchboard operator. 

It seems that an important midnight 
conference was being held at the gen- 
eral’s headquarters in North Africa. 
Operating the PBX was a young sol- 
dier, who was diligently plugging calls 
all over North Africa. 

According to the account, “The G. I. 
had a slight fever but he didn’t want to 
tell anybody about it. Finally though, 
a lull came in the conference and his 
captain ordered him to lie down for a 
while. 

“About an hour later, he awoke from 
his doze and heard the switchboard go 
ing full blast. Wondering who could 
have possibly replaced him at 2 a.m., 
he went back to his board and found 
General Eisenhower running the switch 
board for his own conference.” 





View of Army operated 16-position switchboard, Camp Shelby, Miss. This modern manual board is 
operated by Signal Corps military and civilian personnel under the direction of the Post Signal 
Officer and serves the official communication needs of all local installations and tactical units at 
this large training center. The Shelby exchange has direct lines to Hattiesburg at which point the 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. handi 





all i ing and outgoing traffic to the camp. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 

TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND RELATED APPARATUS 
SINCE 1907 








Originally, the No. 7 generator was developed 
to secure in a small, compact unit the power 
which formerly had been available only in large 
five-bar generators. Its development permitted 
Leich Electric Company to offer the first all molded 


magneto instrument — the Leich No. 86 Magneto 


Wall Handset Telephone pictured here. In the short 
period before the war, the Leich No. 86 replaced 
many hundreds of the older type of wood cabinet 
magneto instruments —a movement which un- 


doubtedly will proceed at an accelerated pace 


after the war. 





The Army-Navy E Pe 
nant, with three stars for 
continued achievement in 
production flies over the 
plant of Automatic Electric 
Company 
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When Signal Corps technicians brave front line fire and hidden snipers to 
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string communication wires—they're in the ‘telephone business," too! Only they 
work under infinitely more dangerous and deadly conditions than we do here at 
home—and for the outstanding job they're doing they deserve the highest honors 


a grateful nation can bestow. 


Yet in this all-out war, every person in the telephone business is doing a 
vitally important job, as well. Both the manufacturer, producing needed front- 
line equipment—and the operating man, maintaining important wire channels at 
top efficiency—are contributing essential services to the country's vast war effort. 
Without the continued, unremitting application of every one of us to our own 
particular job, the tremendous drive and push necessary for victory will slacken, 


and our whole war program will bog down. 


So let's "keep at it!'' We want to help every telephone man to continue 
the splendid work he's doing, and to this end offer the services of our technical 
consultants in matters of maintenance, engineering, transmission, construction and 
other wartime problems. No matter what type or size of exchange you operate, 
call on us for help or advice at your convenience. We're ready and anxious to be 


of assistance in any way we can. 
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MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


py Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


ee AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
ie oe Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 














NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
45th An 


By A. J. STULTS 


N APRIL 13 and 14 telephone 

men from the wide state of Ne- 

braska assembled at the Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha for the 45th time 
in as many years. Secretary George M. 
Kloidy, Lincoln opened the first session 
on Thursday afternoon with a report of 
the association’s activities which proved 
beyond any doubt that the past year 
had been a good one. He announced 
that there had been an increase in the 
number of member companies during 
1943 and this was continuing during 
the present year. Three additional com- 
panies were added to the rolls repre- 
senting more than 5,000 stations. The 
financial situation was described as sat- 
isfactory, all dues having been paid 
with the exception of one member. 

In the address of President Otto 
Fuerst, Scottsbluff, high praise was 
paid the accomplishments of telephone 
companies in carrying on the war ef- 
fort in the face of many difficulties. 
He reported that three district meet- 
ings had been held during the year and 
all were well attended. “These dis- 
trict meetings are worthwhile in help- 
ing to solve the problems confronting 
the telephone industry,” stated Mr. 
Fuerst. He complimented Secretary 
Kloidy’s office on its splendid work 
which included consultation with the 
state legislature, issuing the associa- 
tion’s bulletin, etc. 

The speaker stated that A. B. Clark, 
Columbus, former general manager of 
the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., and a director of the association, 
tendered his resignation as a director 
because he has retired from 
management of the Continental 


active 


com- 
pany and has no further connection 
with the telephone industry in the 
state of Nebraska. W. W. Johnson, 
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Convention. 





Officers and directors of the Nebraska Telephone Association (left to right): C. A. PATTERSON, 

Arapahoe; NEIL SHRECK, vice president, Bertrand; F. C. THRASHER, Red Cloud; W. W. JOHNSON, 

president, Columbus; GEORGE M. KLOIDY, secretary-treasurer, Lincoln; H. F. McCULLA, Lincoln; 

OTTO FUERST, Scottsbluff; H. L. FENTRESS, Omaha; EMORY HUNT, JR., Blair, and D. M. DAVIS, 
Aurora. 


Columbus, general manager of the 
Continental company, was appointed 
by the board of directors to fill Mr. 
Clark’s unexpired term of two years. 

In an address entitled, “A Blueprint 
for Tommorrow,” B. C. Burden, en- 
gineer, U. S. Independent Telephone 
Association, called attention to tremen- 
dous changes that will take place 
throughout the world—changes involv- 
ing scientific, social and economic prob- 
lems. He stated that every exchange 
manager must be wide awake if his 
telephone company is to continue to be 
an important part of the community. 

The speaker laid great emphasis on 
the need of building and maintaining 
good public relations. He suggested the 
use of advertising in local newspapers. 
“Maintain small but regular space in 
your local newspaper. This gives you 
a reasonable excuse to discuss matters 
of current interest with the editor... 
describe some of the unusual details of 
running an exchange. Invite your sub- 
scribers to visit your office. Do this 
now—don’t wait until you want public 
support in connection with a conver- 





GEORGE M. KLOIDY, Nebraska association sec- 

retary, making his annual report at the associa- 

tion's recent convention. At the right of Mr. 

Kloidy is retiring president, OTTO FUERST of 
Scottsbluff. 





w. wW. 
president of the Nebraska association, receiving 


JOHNSON, Columbus, newly-elected 


congratulations from JACK WHITE, Lincoln. 
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KLOIDY HONORED 


In recognition of his more than 
18 years of service to the tele- 
phone industry as an official of 
the Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, first as field representative 
and the last 18 years as secretary- 
treasurer, George M. Kloidy was 
presented with a wristwatch at the 
dinner during the recent conven- 
tion of the Nebraska association. 

In presenting the watch, H. F. 
MeCulla, Lincoln, commended Mr. 
Kloidy for the constant growth of 
the association under his leader- 
ship, resulting from the many 
services and cooperation he has 
rendered to all companies, par- 
ticularly medium-sized and 
smaller companies, in Nebraska. 











sion job or when you need higher rates 
in order to stay in business,” he said. 

Mr. Burden pointed out that it is 
essential for the exchange manager to 
have an adequate understanding and 
appreciation of plant matters. He 
should understand pole line design and 
have a knowledge of the transmission 
losses and loop resistances in connec- 
tion with cable plant. In regard to 
the latter Mr. Burden said, “I have 
been surprised to find that so many 
Independent companies still standard- 
ize on 22-gauge cable. Where the long- 
est cable loop in the central office does 
not exceed a mile, in most cases 24 
or 26-gauge cable can normally be 
used with a substantial saving in cop- 
per. Twenty-six gauge cable requires 
only 40 per cent as much copper as 24- 
gauge. There is also a_ substantial 
saving in lead due to the smaller 
overall diameter of the 26-gauge cable.” 


C. C. DEERING, secretary-treasurer of the 
USITA and lowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, addressing the Nebraska convention. 
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This group registering 
at the Nebraska con- 
vention with AGNES 
SINGLES, include (left 
to right): F. R. KAP- 
PELL, Omaha; H. O. 
LEINARD, Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. R. JOHN- 
SON, Omaha i(reg- 
istering); OTTO 
FUERST, Scottsbluff 
(head showing) and 
ROY SMITH, Chi- 
cago. 


Mention was made of the _ study 
made by the plant committee of the 
USITA regarding the merits and meth- 
ods of placing cable by the spinner 
method. The speaker stated that where 





only a limited amount of cable is to 
be hung, hand lashing has been found 
practical. 

The next speaker was G. B. Foscue, 
Chicago, president, Independent Pio- 
neer Telephone Association whose sub- 
ject, “A Few Remarks,” was about 
association work. “In unity there is 
strength,” said Mr. Foscue in pointing 
out the importance for operating com- 
panies to help form strong state asso- 
ciations. Mr. Foscue sketched briefly 
the history of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association which was 
founded in 1920 at Winona Lake, Ind., 
the year the USITA convention was 
held there. Originally with only 74 
members, the association now has more 
than 2,500. He urged all who are quali- 
fied to join the Pioneers. 

The last speaker on Thursday was 
DeLoss Walker, Chicago, an orator 
well-known to most telephone men. He 
gave an excellent address and stated 
that the year 1944 may well prove to 
be one of the most critical in the his- 
tory of our country. 

A sound picture followed which de- 
scribed the rigorous training received 





by our fighting troops and showed 
many battle scenes. At the end of 
the first day’s session all registrants 
at the convention were guests of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at a 


H. B. COUCH, sec- 
retery, Kansas Tele- 
phone Association, 
registers at the Ne- 
braska convention 
while H. K. OWEN, 
Omoha, relaxes at 
the registration desk. 


delicious buffet supper. 

“Line Construction Rules” was the 
title of a paper delivered on Friday 
morning by Hugh W. Cargo, chief en- 
gineer of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission. The speaker stated that 
the present law provides that telephone 
lines shall maintain a clearance of 18 
feet over public and private roads and 
shall provide sufficient clearance from 
other lines so that the reasonable safety, 
operation and efficiency of the other 
lines will not be interfered with. Prior 
to last year the law required a clear- 
ance of 20 feet. Rules of the National 
Electrical Safety Code were discussed, 
along with cases of inductive irter- 
ference. “Each case of inductive inter- 
ference is a separate problem,” said 
the speaker. 

W. H. Buckingham, tax commis- 
sioner, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., made a talk on telephone taxes in 
Nebraska. He summarized the various 
taxes applying to telephone companies 
under the headings of: (1) Real Prop- 
erty (2) Tangible Personal Property 
(3) Motor Vehicles (4) Intangibles 
and (5) Franchise. “The law requires 
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that all property shall be assessed at 
its ‘actual value’ defined to be ‘value 
in the market in the ordinary course 
of trade’,” he said. He then told how 
this “value in the market” is deter- 
mined. 

A chart was distributed showing the 
assessed value of lands, town lots, 
railroads, telephone and personal prop- 
erty for 1925 and every fourth year 
thereafter. It was noted that the gen- 
eral trend of telephone property assess- 
ments has been upward; other classes 
downward. Mr. Buckingham said the 
marked increase in the telephone as- 
sessment in recent years is due prin- 
cipally to the underground cable line 
of the A. T. & T. and to equipment 
installed in Army air bases and train- 
ing fields. 

“Wages and Hours” was the subject 
of a discussion by John H. Agee, vice 
president and general manager, Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lin- 
coln. As chairman of the USITA 
Wage-Hour Committee, Mr. Agee re- 
ported on the progress which had been 
made toward easing the burden on small 
operating companies. It is hoped that 
the application of the 40 cent per hour 
minimum wage may be of a gradual 
nature, he said. 

Another sound picture was shown 
following Mr. Agee’s discussion, after 
which the report of the nominating 
committee was made and the election 
of three directors was held. 

The third and closing session Friday 
afternoon was comprised of the four 
following addresses: 

“Why An Association,” by Chas. C. 
Deering, secretary-treasurer, 
USITA, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Nebraska After the War—lIts Prob- 
lems and Opportunities,” by Frank 
Fogarty, general manager, Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, 
Neb. 

“The Place of the Telephone in the 
Seventh Service Command,” by Col. 
Richard T. Schlosberg, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Seventh Service Com- 
mand, Omaha, Neb. 

“Traveling or Going Somewhere,” 
by Tom Collins, publicity director, 
City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Colonel Schlosberg summarized the 
problems confronting the Signal Corps 
at the start of the defense program, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, and described 
how they were solved. He compli- 
mented the telephone industry on the 
excellent job it performed in doing the 
actual construction and _ installation 
work which was far more satisfactory 
than if the Signal Corps had attempted 
to build up a tremendous personnel to 
do this work with Army employes. The 
speaker concluded his remarks by say- 
ing, “Telephone people are meeting the 
test and we in the Signal Corps have 
every confidence that they will 
tinue their fine work.” 
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“Okay, guys. Dave's found the short-circuit!” 


Directors for the coming year are: 
H. L. Fentress, Omaha; H. F. McCulla, 
Lincoln; C. A. Patterson, Arapahoe; 
W. W. Johnson, Columbus; D. M. Davis, 
Aurora; Neil Shreck, Bertrand; Otto 
Fuerst, Scottsbluff; E. C. Hunt, Jr., 
Blair and F. C. Thrasher, Red Cloud, 
the last three of whom were re-elected 
for three years. 

Officers elected were: President, Mr. 
Johnson; vice president, Mr. Shreck 
and secretary-treasurer, Mr. Kloidy. 
will be 


The convention next 


held at Lincoln. 


year 
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Peycke Named to National Board 

TRACY J. PEYCKE, vice president and 
general counsel for the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., has been named by 


the Omaha chamber of commerce to 
act as representative on the national 
council board of the United States 
chamber of commerce. 


© 


Walter Reynolds Appointed 
Information Manager at AT&T 

Walter M. Reynolds, general infor- 
mation manager of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania has been appointed 
information manager of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with head- 
quarters in New York it has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Reynolds succeeds P. C. 
Mabon, who recently became assistant 
vice president of A.T.&T.. 

Mr. Reynolds, who has been with the 
Pennsylvania company since 1929, 
started as assistant editor of the Tele 
phone News, employes’ magazine. 
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COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
3 and 4. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 


sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 10 and 11. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Berkshire 


Hotel, Reading, May 17 and 18. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Syracuse Hotel, Syra- 


cuse, May 24 and 25. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Columbia Gorge 
Hotel, Hood River, June 23 and 
24. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Columbia 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
June 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 


Chicago, October 10, 11 and 12. 











Telephone Exchange 
Transported By Air 

The first complete long distance tele- 
phone exchange ever transported by 
air recently was sent by Army planes 
from Atlanta, Ga., to restore long dis- 
tance telephone service at Camp Van 
Dorn, Centerville, Miss., after a fire 
destroyed the camp’s 12-position long 
distance switchboard. 

Working in close co-operation, the 
Army, Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. speeded replacement equip- 
ment to the camp. 

The equipment was ordered, assem- 
bled and on its way to the camp within 
15 hours after the request for it was 
received. 

While the equipment was on its way 
from Georgia by plane, Southern Bell 
engineers from Atlanta and Jackson, 
Miss., and 28 Western Electric Co. in- 
stallers from New Orleans were also 
en route. 

Meanwhile, Army engineers were 
making preparations at the camp for 
the arrival of the emergency equip- 
ment in order to expedite the installa- 
tion. 


vv 


Storm Interrupts Service 

Officials of the Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Tarboro, N. C., report 
that heavy rains on April 11 and 12 
put several hundred telephones out of 
operation in the Oxford (N. C.) area. 
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Here’s REAL 
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a 


THE 


~~ TYPE 20 


SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 





Just hold this protector in your hands, and you get the 
feel of real protection. The massive porcelain block pro- 
vides large and sturdy barriers between all terminals, to 
prevent current leakage over the surface of the porcelain. 
Discharge blocks are set into a deep well in the center of 
the block, and covered with a screw-on cap of molded 
plastic. It's an arrangement that provides maximum sepa- 
ration between current-carrying parts—hence, greatest 
protection. 


USE IT INDOORS OR OUTDOORS 


For indoor installations, the Type 20 Protector is supplied 
without cover. For outdoor use, it is provided with a big 
cover, built and finished to battle the weather for many 
years. (Covers can also be supplied separately, for quick, 
on-the-job conversion from indoor to outdoor mounting. }) 


LISTED BY UNDERWRITERS 


The Type 20 Substation Protector is made and guaranteed 
by Automatic Electric Company. And it is listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.—your further assurance of 
adequate protection. 


Send for Catalog 4068-A, "Automatic 
Electric Telephone Protection Apparatus” 


AUTOMATIC + ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U.S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


“>. PROTECTION 
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Me 
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“attic , 


and traffic editor 


This was the reaction of a 21- 

year-old Mechanicsburg, Pa., girl 
when she was informed that she had 
won the “Hour of Charm” contest for 
central Pennsylvania’s ‘Undiscovered 
Voice of America.” 


mE THRILLED to even think!” 


The happy young lady is Miss Jeanne 
Beitzel, a slender, blue-eyed brunette, 
one of 45 contestants from Harrisburg 
and surrounding central Pennsylvania 
areas. 

As the local winner, she will go to 
Lancaster where a recording will be 
made of her voice and sent to General 
Electric Co., sponsors of the “Hour of 
Charm” program, for the final audition 
in Chicago. The final winner of the 
contest will be granted a 13-week con- 
tract with Phil Spitalny’s all-girl or- 
chestra. No wonder the young lady 
was “too thrilled to even think.” 

Miss Beitzel, a soprano, has been 
studying voice for the last seven years. 
During the past three years she has 
financed her musical education by work- 
ing as a clerk in the accounting de- 
partment of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania in Harrisburg. The “Voice 
With a Smile” is not confined to the 
traffic department exclusively. Many 
young women in other departments of 
the telephone company have pleasing 
voices, too, as evidenced by Miss Beit- 
zel’s recent achievement. 

This young woman is an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished 
with the proper enthusiasm and an 
earnest desire to achieve an object. 
After seven years of study, she con- 
siders the opportunity to participate in 
the final audition of the “Hour of 
Charm” contest a “grand opportunity.” 


It was Alexander Graham Bell who 
said: “Enthusiasm encourages a man 
to concentrate all his energies on his 
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object. And the more he can concen- 
trate, the more his enthusiasm grows— 
and it is a combination that is hard to 
beat.” It is coincidental that his inven- 
tion was a stepping stone on the road 
to success in achieving a musical career 
for Jeanne Beitzel who must possess 
“enthusiasm” and undoubtedly concen- 
trated her energies on her “object.” 

We frequently hear someone remark: 
“IT could have made good, but I never 
had a chance!” or “I have talent but 
never had an opportunity to develop 
it!” But fortunately, there are thou- 
sands of people like Jeanne Beitzel who 
are willing to work for their object. 
They recognize that on the road to suc- 
cess you have to be your own filling 
station. 

There are three ways to success. The 
first, hard work; the second, work hard; 
the third, a combination of the first and 
second. 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


A Milwaukee (Wis.) woman 
who should know better, jiggled 
the hook to get her telephone 
number one night recently—and 
got a half-dozen fire trucks in- 
stead. 


She was still groping about try- 
ing to find the slot for the nickel 
clenched in her hand when fire- 
men arrived. She explained to 
them—not too clearly—that she 
wanted to call the police to settle a 
family quarrel. 

They obliged by taking her di- 
rectly to the police station, where 
she was held to face a charge of 
turning in a false fire alarm. 


















“‘Mary gets all the breaks. She only 
worked here a short time and they 
taught her toll. Now she has been pro- 
moted as a Junior Supervisor. I don’t 
know how she does it!” 


You may be sure her promotions 
have not resulted from “wishful think- 
ing” or a so-called “pull” or “drag.” 
Investigation will probably reveal that 
Mary has enthusiasm for her work and 
an object. Her object may be, “Some 
day Iam going to be Chief Operator in 
this office.” Well, why not? 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) What entry is made in the 
“Called Telephone” number space if a 
report is received that the desired num- 
ber is a “non-published” number and 
arrangements are made with the distant 
chief operator to complete the call? 

(2) On a collect call to a non-pub- 
lished number, if the call is completed, 
is it necessary to secure the number of 
the non-published telephone for billing 
purposes? If so, what entry is made on 
the ticket? 

(3) If a subscriber requests the 
charge on an In collect call to his tele- 
phone, how is the charge ticket re- 
corded? 


(4) What report is passed to the dis- 
tant operator when she has held the cir- 
cuit five minutes on a built-up circuit 
call for a busy number, if the desired 
line is still busy at the expiration of 
the time allowance for holding the toll 
circuit? 

(5) What is the usual switchboard 
marking for the fire department’s num- 
ber in a common-battery office having 
a separate answering jack and multi- 
ple? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 34. 
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Puerto Rican House Postpones 
Action on Telephone Sale Bill 


(Special to TELEPHONY) — The 
House of Representatives of Puerto 
Rico, after much debate, on April 13 
postponed action on Senate Bill No. 150, 
already passed by the Senate, to 
validate the purchase of the Puerto 
Rico Telephone Co. (TELEPHONY, Apr. 


22. p. 55.) 


After the legislature adjourns this 
month, a committee of seven members 
will work on proposed legislation for 
the acquisition of the properties of the 
company. This committee shall render 
its report no later than August 20, 
1944, by which time the committee will 
recommend the governor to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature, especially 
for the purpose of passing the proposed 
legislation. It is believed that the valu- 
ation of the special board of appraisal 
recommending the payment of $6,945,- 
088.58 for the properties of the tele- 
phone company is considered by the 
lower house to be too high. 


The people of Puerto Rico now have 
until September 4, 1944, to purchase 
the properties of the telephone com- 
pany, according to the terms of the 
franchise granted by the extinct exec- 
utive council of Puerto Rico to Her- 
nand Behn under date of August 25, 
1914, approved by the president of the 
United States on September 4, 1914. 
If, after September 4, the legislature 
does not approve the purchase of this 
company, the present owners will have 
10 more years as extension of the fran- 


chise. 
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Cats Aid Engineers-Installers 
In the Telephone Industry 


Frank A. Fields writes in a recent 
issue of The Blue Bell: 


“The problem of how to string five 
hundred feet of cable through a 
twenty-five-inch winding drain pipe at 
Grand Coulee Dam recently, was solved 
when engineers tied a string to a cat 
and pointed the cat into the pipe, using 
a blast of air as a tail wind. 

“The cat pulled the string, the string 


pulled the rope and the rope pulled the 
cable. 


“Another time a telephone crew was 
installing telephone service in a club in 
Montreal in 1899. A wire was to be 
run under the floor across a 40-foot 
room. There were no steel fish wires 
in those days and the crew gave up 
after several attempts. One of the 
boys went out and found a black cat. 
The wire was tied to the cat, but 
chasing it under the floor was another 
job. Someone suggested connecting a 
Wire to each hind leg and a telephone 
magneto bell to the other end of the 
wires. It worked. Every time the cat 
stalled, a gentle turn of the magneto 
chased it a few feet forward until the 
wire was completely through.” 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


RECOMMENDS — 


Available for 





Simplify 


Prompt Shipment TREE TRIMMING 


COPPERWELD 
SPINNING 
WIRE 


for Spinning Cable 


The superiority of the Spinning 
Method for suspended aerial cable 
‘s acknowledged by progressive 
telephone companies everywhere. 
Fair tests have proven it to be the 
only method by which ring cutting, 
bowing, and crystallization can be 


eliminated. 


The famous Copperweld Spinning 
Wire for spinning cable is avail- 
able for prompt shipment. Write 
for prices—also, for your free copy 
of "Spinning in the Jungles of 


with 


BARTLETT 
EQUIPMENT 








Bartlett No. |!-WE Combination 
ae & Saw with Pike Attachment 


Here are three complete tools that can ~ 
carried easily in a small car ge mage e, 
as the longest section is only 52''. The com- 
inati consists of 

ee Length Weight 


No. |-WE Pruner Head in. 2% Ibs 


Ne aa WE Saw Head Section...30 in '" Ibs 
intermediate Extra Section 52 in "2 2 
Bottom Extra Section 52in. I'/ Ibs 


No. |-WE Pike Pole Attachment 8 in. 1/2 Ibs 
TOTAL WEIGHT 8'/, Ibs 


From these can be made any of three tools, 
as follows 


| Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1'/," 


capacity) or : 
| Fast-cutting Pole Saw aif, t 
| Test Pike Pole 2 


i tra sec- 
When longer lengths are required, ex 
tions can be specified — 6 or 8 ft. long — or 
additional 4 ft. sections to make the neces- 
sary length. 








Trinidad.” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Rate Increase Authorized 
For Minnesota Company 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on April 17, gave 
the Union Telephone Co. of Minnesota, 
Osage, authority to increase its rates 
at the Osage exchange effective May 1. 

The application was granted after 
more than 90 per cent of the subscrib- 
ers to the service petitioned the com- 
mission for approval of the increased 
rates for improved service. It was 
shown that the Union Telephone Co. 
had made extensive improvements to 
its property, including the installation 
of a new switchboard, replacement of 
many poles and metallicized rural lines. 

A table showing the operating rev- 
enues and expenses plus the net income 
for the year 1943 was presented along 
with a table of estimated operating 
revenues, expenses and net income un- 
der the proposed rates. This table 
proved the present rates unreasonable 
and the rates applied for fair and rea- 
sonable. 

The granted increased rates are as 
follows: 


Individual line business... mee | RS 
Rural and multi-party business....$2.25 
Individual line residence. ere | 


Multi-party rural $1.7 


i 


A discount of 25 cents per month 
is to be allowed on the above gross 
rates if payment is made on or before 
the twentieth day of the month in 
which service is rendered. 


Vv 


Seeks to Discontinue 
Certain Free Service 

The Old Town Telephone Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., has requested per- 
mission from the North Carolina State 
Utilities Commission to discontinue 
free service on calls from Winston- 
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Salem to the 


more outlying sections 
served by the company. 

The company is seeking to discon- 
tinue free service of 30 calls per month 
for its subscribers within a half-mile of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s exchange in Winston-Salem 
and to impose a 10 cent charge on each 
telephone call. The charge would be in 
addition to the regular monthly rate. 

According to J. Lee Keiger of the 
Old Town company, the company al- 
ready is allowed to charge a toll of 10 
cents on each call on “longer lines” into 
Winston-Salem, and now is seeking 
permission to make the same charge 
on calls originating in Winston-Salem 
made to the outlying areas. He said 
the move is intended to “prevent dis- 
crimination.” 


Vv 


Minnesota Service Line Sold 
To Northwestern Bell 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on April 17 issued 
an order granting the application of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to purchase, and the Cannon Valley 
Line, Dakota county, to sell its service 
station line connected with the North- 
field (Minn.) exchange. Rates of the 
Northwestern Bell on file with the com- 
mission for similar service at its North- 
field exchange were effective for Can- 
non Valley subscribers upon consum- 
mation of the sale. 

The commission found that the Can- 
non Valley Line, which is mutually 
owned by nine subscribers, was no 
longer able to properly maintain its 
plant and give adequate telephone serv- 
ice. The owners had requested the 
Northwestern Bell company to pur- 
chase this line in order that service 
might be improved, since the Bell com- 
pany owns and operates a telephone 
exchange at Northfield, in adjacent 
Rice county, with rural and toll lines 
radiating therefrom. 


It was also found by the commis- 
sion that the purchase and sale of the 
Cannon Valley property would result 
in the improvement of telephone serv- 
ice the community affected. In agree- 
ing to purchase the Cannon Valley line, 
Northwestern Bell proposed to make 
effective on this line its rates now in 
effect for similar service at the North- 
field exchange. 


VV 


Rate Increase Granted 

The Towner County Telephone Co., 
Cando, N. D., was recently granted its 
petition by the North Dakota Public 
Service Commission to slightly increase 
its rates. The petition became effective 
February 1. 


vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


April 18: Order issued granting spe- 
cial permission to the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to revise its tariff FCC 
No. 18, private line telephone service 
and channels, to list the Churchill 
County Telephone & Telegraph System, 
Fallon, Nev., as a connecting carrier 
and to publish a rate of $5.00 per 
month for each mile or fraction thereof, 
airline measurement, for inter-exchange 
channels between Fernley, Nev., and 
Fallon, Nev., furnished by the Churchill 
County system. 

May 17: Hearing on complaints of 
the American Hotel Association, Bow- 
man-Biltmore Hotels Corp., and the 
Hotel Association of Washington, D. 
C., against the Bell System on the tele- 
phone companies’ tariff provisions ban- 
ning collection by hotels of surcharges 
on interstate long distance telephone 
messages. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

May 8: Hearing on application of 
Virgil Whittington for authority to 
make certain changes in rates for tele- 
phone service of the Weir City Tele- 
phone Co., Weir. 

May 15: Hearing on application of 
the Edwards County Mutual Telephone 
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Co., Lewis, to make certain changes in | 
rates for telephone service in that city. | 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
April 15: Joint application filed for 
sale and purchase of telephone ex- 
change at Winston, Mo. Middle States | 
Utilities Co. of Missouri is the seller | 
and the Inter-County Telephone Co., 
Gallatin, is the purchaser. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


May 3: Hearing on application of 
the Garfield (Neb.) Mutual Telephone 
Co. for an increased rate schedule. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


April 28: Hearing on 7 of | 
(Okla.) Tele- | 
phone Exchange asking that the rural | 


subscribers of Mutual 


line running north out of Mutual be 
put in condition to give better service. 


May 2: Hearing on application of | 


G. H. Verity, McCloud (Okla.) Tele- 
phone Co., asking for authority to close 
his exchange between 3 p.m., and 9 
p.m., on Sundays and holidays, because 
of the shortage of help. 


May 24: Hearing on application of | 


H. H. Harris for increased rates for 
the Duke (Okla.) Telephone Exchange. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
April 25: Hearing in Sturgeon Bay 


on investigation of motion of commis- | 


sion on alleged refusal of Big Creek 
Telephone Co. to extend service to A. R. 
Nickolai. 


Vv 


WPB issues Letter on 
New U-8 Order 

Utilities Order U-8, issued on March 
18, 1944, and amended on April 7, ap- 
plies to any person who produces tele- 
phones or parts and to any person who 
purchases telephone parts. This order 
replaces and amends Order L-204, ac- 
cording to an administrative letter is- 
sued by Leighton H. Peebles, director, 
communications division of the War 
Production Board. 


Two provisions affecting all telephone 
operators were emphasized: 


(1) The prohibition on the manu- 
facture of telephone or parts. 
(Paragraph (b) (1) and (b) 
(2)). 


(2) The requirement that any pur- 
chaser of telephone parts must 
give the supplier a certification 
that telephone parts ordered are 
to be used only in the manner 
permitted by Order U-8. (Para- 
graph (b) (3)). This require- 
ment will be satisfied for all fu- 
ture deliveries by a single letter 
to the supplier stating that all 
parts ordered by the operator 
will be used in conformity with 
Order U-8 or in a manner per- 
mitted by a specific grant of re- 
lief from Order U-8 by the War 
Production Board. (Paragraph 
(b) (3)). 
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UNDER THIS BODY 


IF YOU HAVE, HERE’S GOOD news! 


American Coach can NOW furnish a limited number of Utility Bodies 
and equipment of the following types: Line Construction Bodies 
(Model D P L and D T) @ Service and Meter Bodies (Model 4460) 
General Utility Compartments (Model 4804) © Street Light Patrol 
Bodies (Model 4671) @ Revolving Aerial Ladders (Model 4644) @ 
Telephone Rural Installation and Maintenance Bodies (Model 4551). 


With the manpower shortage, in- 
creasing costs, and the tremendous 
pressure on your construction and Some R 
maintenance crews, you certainly Why ae ®ason, 
need good equipment— equipment 
that will really save time and labor, 
decrease physical strain on your men 
and increase efficiency. American 
Coach Utility Bodies and equipment 
do just this. 


So if you have a new chassis or a 
good used one write, wire or ‘phone 
for details and complete information. 





fj 
Fd 
VUCUCKMW concn & Bory co. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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SMALL COMPANIES DISCUSSED 


BY OKLAHOMA COMMISSION 


Oklahoma continue to file applica- 

tions with the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission for permission to 
close ‘their exchanges, and up to this 
time no general solution has been found 
for this problem. Fifteen such ex- 
changes have discontinued service with- 
in the past few months. 


S MALL TELEPHONE companies in 


When asked by TELEPHONY’s Okla- 
homa correspondent, O. D. Hall, if the 
commission has adopted any general 
policy intended to check this tendency 
for small telephone companies to close 
their exchanges, Judge Reford Bond, 
chairman of the commission, replied 
that each rate case which comes before 
the commission must be treated indi- 
vidually. 

“The Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, set up under the state consti- 
tution, and possessing judicial, execu- 
tive and even legislative powers under 
certain limitations, must decide each 
rate application upon the law, the evi- 
dence and the regulations of the com- 
mission as they may apply to the par- 
ticular case,” said Judge Bond. “If we 
acted otherwise we would risk reversal 
of our decisions by the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court and the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 


The small telephone companies re- 
ferred to in statements of Judge Bond 
and of B. Richardson, telephone engi- 
neer of the commission, are those hav- 
ing from approximately 100 stations 
and less. The commission has granted 
the applications of a number of these 
smaller companies for increased rates 
where the evidence showed increases 
were justified. 


Mr. Richardson, who has been tele- 
phone engineer of the Oklahoma com- 
mission for the past 17 years and is a 
practical telephone man, has been asked 
by the commissioners, in many _ in- 
stances, to go into the field and investi- 
gate situations where small telephone 
companies have asked permission to 
close their exchanges because of insuf- 
ficient revenues or shortages of help. 


Mr. Richardson said that in spite of 
his best efforts he has been unable, in 
most cases, to find a solution which 
would enable these companies to re- 
main in business, and a number of 
them have closed. There are some 
communities in Oklahoma where the 
telephone owners or lessees cannot sur- 
vive in these war times, and no one can 
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be found to take over the exchanges. 
Impossibility of securing skilled or ex- 
perienced telephone employes, com- 
bined with loss of telephones, have re- 
duced the level of revenue so low that 
no rate could be made high enough to 
keep the exchanges going. 

In some of these exchanges, Mr. 
Richardson has been able to secure 
establishment of toll stations, or has 
helped owners to secure connections 
with exchanges in larger centers. He 
believes that ultimately it will be up 
to the telephone industry to aid small 
companies to secure financing so they 
can make improvements and extend 
their lines into surrounding territory 
and to potential subscribers. 


“The difficulties being experienced 
by many small telephone companies in 
Oklahoma are not due to low rates 
altogether,” said Mr. Richardson. ‘In 
some cases a rate which the people 
would pay would not be high enough 
to produce sufficient revenue to keep 
the telephone company in business. I 
could cite many instances where tele- 
phone companies have run into diffi- 
culties where the rate had no bearing. 
Failure to make proper use of revenues 
received from higher rates or other 
sources in clearing up troubles in the 
plant, sometimes is responsible for 
these failures.” 

Other cases have come to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Richardson where the small 
company has good management and is 
giving good service but where a rate 
increase meant serious loss of business. 
As an example of this, Mr. Richardson 
cited one small company with 32 tele- 
phones on the day of the hearing, 16 
of them rural, which proved the need 
for higher rates and secured them, but 
actually lost 18 telephones, including 
all of its rural subscribers. All the 
rural subscribers were lost within a 
year after their rates had been in- 
creased from $2.00 to $3.00 per month. 
In this case the service was good before 
and after the increases, but Mr. Rich- 
ardson concluded that the rates had 
passed the saturation point which sub- 
scribers were willing to pay. 

“In the early days in Oklahoma, rural 
telephone subscribers were encouraged 
by some of the larger telephone com- 
panies and others to demand low rates 
—too low to cover the cost of the serv- 
ice,” Mr. Richardson said. “Rural rates 
of from 25 cents to 50 cents per month 
were established and many rural sub- 





scribers were educated to these ex- 
tremely low rates.” 

Based on his experience in Okla- 
homa, Mr. Richardson believes that in 
these wartimes, as in peacetimes, good 
service remains the deciding factor. 
Good service depends upon the ability 
or the willingness of the telephone com- 
pany to make the necessary investment 
to repair his lines, or make additions 
or extensions of his plant. 

If a small telephone company does 
not have the money to make these im- 
provements, Mr. Richardson believes 
that steps should be taken, possibly by 
the industry, to help secure financial 
aid for the company (preferably from 
local sources) and to see that it gets 
the necessary materials. 

“But in no case,” said Mr. Richard- 
son, “should any money be loaned to 
the company until needed improve- 
ments have been made or there is a 
guarantee that they will be made. Too 
many times telephone subscribers in 
Oklahoma have been induced to sign 
petitions to the corporation commission 
asking for higher rates, only to dis- 
cover, after these rates have been ap- 
proved and gone into effect, that their 
service has not been materially im- 
proved.” 

He expressed the conviction that 
there are few communities in Okla- 
homa, where with proper financial as- 
sistance, a properly maintained and 
managed telephone company cannot se- 
cure enough business—and at adequate 
rates, too—to give him a comfortable 
margin of net revenue. 


Vv 


E. E. Ringrose to Manage 
St. Croix (Wis.) Company 

E. E. Ringrose, formerly of Black 
River Falls, Wis., has been appointed 
manager of the St. Croix Telephone 
Co. and the New Richmond Municipal 
Electric & Water Department at New 
Richmond, Wis. The appointment be- 
came effective April 10. 

The St. Croix Telephone Co., for- 
merly managed by the late Melvin Hal- 
vorson, operates about 925 common bat- 
tery and magneto stations. In addition 
to managing the telephone, electric and 
water plants at New Richmond, Mr. 
Ringrose will continue to operate the 
Spring Valley (Wis.) Telephone Co. 


Vv 


Students Honor Alexander Bell 

Students of Nathan Hale School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., stressed their debt to 
Alexander Graham Bell at a recent 
assembly. It is their opinion that more 
monuments should be erected for men 
like Bell, Morse and Edison, it is re- 
ported. 
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Utility Tax 
Developments 


(Concluded from page 15) 





a physical impossibility for even the 
most conscientious senator. Unfor- 
tunately, too, there has not always been 
complete consistency on the part of 
the utility witnesses themselves, some 
of whom failed to endorse the Inde- 
pendent telephone association’s recom- 
mendations—presumably because of a 
fear that the relief proposed would not 
be sufficiently broad to assist every 
company which found itself in difti- 
culty. Finally, it is of course obvious 
that the entire problem is one of great 
technical complexity and many variable 
components, subject to solution only 
after a careful analysis of all the 
available facts. 

While, of course, it is regrettable 
that no specific corrective action was 
taken by the Congress in the latest bill, 
nevertheless, a great deal of progress 
has been made, and much ground work 
laid in respect to subsequent tax legis- 
lation. First and most important, thou- 
sands of people, including many mem- 
bers of Congress, have been made aware 
of the problem and are sympathetic 
toward the need for legislation of the 
character recommended. Numerous 
state commissions have studied the 
question and several have formally 
expressed the opinion that the present 
methods of determining the excess 
profits tax credits for public utilities 
require modification. The utility in- 
dustry in general has shown an en- 
couraging and cooperative interest, rec- 
ognizing, however, that no single for- 
mula other than a basic change in the 
law itself can produce a_ universal 
cure-all. 

While it is improbable that a new 
tax bill will be written until after the 
November elections, it is important 
that the recognition so far achieved 
be kept alive and expanded during the 
current year. The time to plan for the 
next Congressional hearings is now, and 
to the extent that the members of the 
USITA Tax Committee and their con- 
stitutents are informed in advance of 
these matters, they will be better able 
to come to an appropriate decision 
when the occasion arises. 

Further, it would seem desirable 
that all the utility companies ccordi- 
nate their recommendations more ade- 
quately than heretofore, so that the 
tax experts will not be confused by 
conflicting theories within the industry. 
This is a vital job, requiring the imme- 
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diate and continued attention of the 
best men that are available and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that the various 
trade associations, as well as individual 
companies and individual executives 
within such companies, will each exert 
their best efforts so that the next tax 
bill may contain just and equitable pro- 
visions recognizing and providing for 
the special problems of the utility in- 
dustry. 


Vv 


Bell System Receives Awards 
The 24 associated companies of the 

Bell System have been granted the Na- 

tional Security Award for superior 


organization for plant protection and 
security, the Office of Civilian Defense 
announced recently. The announce- 
ment said the awards were the first 
ever granted simultaneously to all es- 
tablishments of a major corporation. 


Vv 
“Don't Telephone" 


“Don’t telephone,” was one of the 
special projects run by the United 
States daily and Sunday newspaper 
war-effort advertising campaign which 
is expending an estimated rate of more 
than $65,000,000 annually, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
bureau of advertising reported. 
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A VERY OBLIGING FELLA! 


YES, this handy little model ushers you into the pay station business 
easily and painlessly. It requires no extra central office equipment, 
and you can utilize all the old receivers and transmitters you happen 
to have around the place—or, we will equip it with whatever you 


These Pay Stations have large money drawer compartments, are 
easily serviced. After the war, with its necessary curtailment of 
crucial materials, is over, it can be readily converted to a modern 


You will like this compact model as it fits on any ledge, shelf or 
crowded counter — wherever there is a demand for pay station 
service—and it will pay for itself and bring in a stead 
profits in less time than you can possibly imagine. Why wait till 
the end of the war to enjoy this extra revenue? Contact your nearest 


Invitation to MANUFACTURERS & INVENTORS 


Have you an idea or invention in electro mechanics which you think will aid 
the war effort, or which has peace-time application? We'll be glad to develop 
it with you on a mutually satisfactory basis. 


We are planning to add 5 or 6 products to our post-war line. If you have a 
product or idea which you believe would fit in with 
our activities, write our President, Mr. W. E. Ditmars, 
in complete detail. 


THE GW MANUFACTURING GO. 


POSTPAYMENT 





stream of 


We will consider any practical 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








The North Electric Mfg. Co. 








AUTHORIZED AGENTS—Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 
Graybar Electric Company. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply ——, Leich Sales Corporation. 
Stromberg-Carison Co. Automatic El 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


ectric (Canada), Limited. 
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WARNS AGAINST CO-OPS 
FINANCED BY GOVERNMENT 


nomic Poison Ivy,” Herbert Corey, 

who has an enviable reputation as 
a writer on business topics, discusses 
in Public Utilities Fortnightly the co- 
operative movement, and draws some 
interesting comparisons with the early 
days in the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. 


UL nmic the arresting title, “‘Eco- 


Mr. Corey says the cooperative idea 
is growing to some extent in the United 
States, but not nearly as rapidly as 
business conducted by private enter- 
prise. In 1929-30, the last boom year 
before the depression, the number of 
purchasing and marketing co-ops 
reached 12,000, an all-time peak. By 
1941 that number had declined to 
10,550, although the total membership 
had increased, likewise the volume of 
dollar receipts. It is Mr. Corey’s opin- 
ion that when a co-op goes along on 
its own in competition with private 
enterprise, if it succeeds at all, it is 
likely to be absorbed by private enter- 
prise. The less successful co-ops eventu- 
ally drop out of the picture. 





Seven former ployes of teleph P 


“Perhaps the most interesting of all,” 
says Mr. Corey, “is the fact that the 
veteran co-ops are devoted principally 
to the simpler forms of enterprise and 
in few, if any, cases, have they mas- 
tered the successful operation of really 
technical industrial production. Thus, 
out of the 10,550 co-ops (not counting 
the Rural Electrification co-ops) op- 
erating in 1941, a little more than a 
quarter of them were simply purchas- 
ing co-ops. Another quarter was en- 
gaged in marketing dairy products, an- 
other quarter in marketing grain, and 
the balance was scattered over various 
agricultural products: cotton, livestock, 
tobacco, etc.” 

The reason for this situation, the 
writer points out, is that the voluntary 
action of such a co-op, with no profit 
motive, can no more successfully handle 
a complicated business like an electrical 
power plant than could a group of well- 
meaning neighbors selected from a local 
Democratic Marching and Chowder 
Club, or the Elks Lodge. Of course, 
an REA co-op, financed by federal tax- 
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reunion in the ‘‘editorial room"’ of The Guadal 


s of the Navy Seabees, have a 
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" battalion newspaper of 


which HARRY G. STRUGNELL (seated), electrician's mate second class, USNR is editor. From left 
to right: (standing) GEORGE J. SPRING, IRA J. LAMBES, FOLKERT T. THIESSENS, JAMES S. 
ROCKEFELLER, DONALD W. McCOSKEY, and ERNEST N. WATSON. All are electrican's mates 


first class, USNR. 


Lambes was an employe of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; Rockefeller was 


employed by the Southern California Telephone & Telegraph Co.; all the others served the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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payers’ money, can waltz along compet- 
ing with privately-owned power con- 
cerns as long as funds are forthcom- 
ing from Washington. Failure of ¢o- 
ops not supported by federal taxes to 
compete with private enterprises, is ex- 
plained by Mr. Corey, who says: 


“The experience of the telephone in- 
dustry is pretty good proof of this, 
Back around the turn of the century 
when the telephone business was stil] 
something new and relatively simple 
in its development, farmer mutual tele- 
phone companies sprang up all over the 
country. They found that with the 
expenditure of a few dollars they could 
buy their own crank-type wall receivers 
and rig up a connection with neighbor- 
ing farmers through a small switch- 
board placed in the kitchen of some 
kind widow who needed an extra dollar 
or two and welcomed the opportunity 
of supervising such an exchange of 
conversation. The connection was in- 
variably the single wire ground type, 
often utilizing barbwire fence without 
a pretense of post installation. 

“But when the telephone industry 
came of age, and when this simple, 
rude equipment began to wear out, 
these farmer co-ops found that they 
could not get satisfactory communica- 
tion with the outside world or even 
with each other. They found that the 
telephone business had become a scien- 
tific and highly technical enterprise and 
was becoming more so. 

“In 1902 there were 3,039 mutual 
systems. By 1927 it was estimated that 
nearly 5,000 mutual companies were 
operating central switchboards, not 
counting thousands of informal rural 
lines without switchboard or connection 
with commercial telephone companies. 
By the end of 1937 the number had 
dropped to approximately 2,620 mutual 
companies. And today the number is 
probably considerably less through a 
constant process of consolidation, 
merger, and abandonment. 

“Some of these earlier mutual sys- 
tems turned out to be quite successful. 
This was generally through the efforts 
of some guiding hand who frequently 
saw to it that it eventually turned into 
a private company so that he could 
reap his just reward. Others sold out 
to commercial companies or simply 
folded up through obsolescence, because 
they had nothing valuable enough to 
sell. Today, the farmer mutual com- 
panies transact such an insignficant 
part of the nation’s telephone business 
investment as to be inconsequential.” 


The REA seems to be anxious to 
head off any federal co-op that is out- 
side REA jurisdiction. For instance, 
at Manassas, Va., the local chamber 
of commerce planned to set up a co-op 
food locker plant as a private enter- 
prise. The REA managers got wind of 
the plan and projected itself into the 
proceedings, with the idea of taking 
over the plan and supplying the ex- 
pense money out of federal taxes. So 
the prospects are that the private pro- 
moters of the locker business at Man- 
assas will lose out. The old saying, “You 
can’t fight City Hall,” is no more true 
than the more modern proverb, “You 
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can't fight a federal bureau as long 
as it has the U. S. Treasury back of it.” 


Mr. Corey’s conclusion reads: 


“Now the point in all this discussion 
is simply this: Is the current govern- 
ment practice of favoring and subsidiz- 
ing the cooperative dangerous to our 
basic tax-paying private enterprise? 
We have seen that the old-fashioned 
farmer co-op left alone to get along 
on small crumbs of favoritism such as 
tax exemption is not harmful to the 
average commercial competition. It 
tends to shrivel up in vigorous com- 
petition, or hide out in simple, pastoral 
fields where it is no problem and doubt- 
less a great comfort to its members. 


“But when we take the same co-op 
form and pump it full of tax money 
and other kinds of government favors, 
are we not watering weeds otherwise 
content to stay in less tilled or tillable 
fields of enterprise? Is there not danger 
it will become a poisonous parasite, 
eventually running over and strangling 
all kinds of thriving, tax-paying pri- 
vate business? 


“The electric power business is al- 
ready well festooned with this growth. 
Tomorrow may be the telephone indus- 
try. And, as seen above, here we have 
a tiny shoot of a brand new private 
industry promising great strides after 
the war—the cold locker—barely lift- 
ing its head above the ground. And al- 
ready the blighting clutch of the para- 
site is about its roots. Is this the 
system of private enterprise we’re sup- 
posed to protect in the postwar world? 
How about this, Mr. Baruch?” 


vv 


Gremlins Share Mistakes 
With Operators 

It seems unjust to blame all errors 
in telephony on the operators, yet it is 
not ethical to even partly blame the 
subscribers, so let’s blame it on those 
willing beasties called “Gremlins.” 
Helen Irene Shroyer, operator for the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., did that 
very thing in the following poem: 


The O-P-R’s Gremlin 


Oscar is the gremlin who takes a 
mad delight 
In pestering the O-P-R from dawn 
’til late at night. 
He crawls into transmitter horns 
To make a buzzing sound; 
He splits her ears by ringing long— 
Her head goes ’round and ’round. 
He breaks the lead in pencils; 
He jiggles at the keys; 
He messes up her tickets, 
Makes her hose run at the knees. 
To pour it on, he swipes her clips— 
He doubtless thinks it funny 
When O-P-Rs fail to cut in 
Or don’t collect the money. 
He guides plugs into busy trunks; 
He twirls the dials all wrong. 
He loves a cut-off dearly, so 
They happen all day long. 


* 7 * 
And so, dear customer, we plead 
For better understanding— 


Your O-P-R will do her best, 
All Oscars notwithstanding. 
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Coconut Weapon Defends 
Seabee Telephone Man 

Seabee Jack Warmuth, Akron, Ohio, 
was up in a tree on Guadalcanal tying 
in some wire. A Marine stood guard 
below. Needing some additional mate- 
rial, the Seabee telephone man asked 
the Marine to get it for him. Just after 
the Marine walked away, Warmuth saw 
a Jap sniper emerging from the jungle. 

He had only some wire and stringing 
tools but there were coconuts on the 
tree. Jack grabbed one, leaned out 
and dropped it. The Jap was bent in 
a listening position and the nut hit him 
in the back of the neck. When the 
Marine returned, he found a very ex- 
cited Seabee and a dead Jap. 


Vv 


Natives Prefer Telephone 
Wire on Banjos 

Not long ago on an island in the 
Southwest Pacific, Signal Corps troops 
found huge chunks of telephone wire 
missing. No matter how often they re- 
paired the breaks, the depredation con- 
tinued, and they could find no clue as 
to what was happening. 

The mystery was cleared up when a 
group of Signal Corps men attended 
a native banquet. One of them noticed 
that the strings on a native banjo 
looked familiar. Closer investigation 


showed they were made of telephone 
wire. A pow-wow with the native 
chieftains resulted in a_ satisfactory 
solution. 


Vv 


New Jersey Bell Supervisor 
Awarded Citation 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Co.’s 
official citation was presented at recent 
ceremonies to Felice Tortoriello, a su- 
pervisor at a Newark exchange, for 
her handling of an emergency call last 
January. 


The call came in for the Police De- 
partment, but the caller hung up be- 
fore the connection could be made. Miss 
Tortoriella called back on the line, and 
receiving no answer, obtained the ad- 
dress from “Information,” and called 
the police to give them the address. 
The police later called from that ad- 
dress to report a woman overcome by 
gas still pouring from open jets, whose 
life they were able to save due to Miss 
Tortoriello’s action. 


Vv 


More Calls Per Month 

More telephone conversations are 
now completed in the United States in 
a month than during an entire year at 
the turn of the century. 


HEMINGRAY 
GLASS INSULATORS 


@ NON-POROUS 

@ NON-DETERIORATING 

@ HIGH MECHANICAL STRENGTH 
@ HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
@ UNIFORM EXPANSION 


@ TRANSPARENT 


INSULATORS THAT CAN “TAKE IT” 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY ORDER FROM 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Postwar Outlook 
For Regulation 


(Concluded from page 11) 





along this line. Why? Because it sets 
up the state commissions as the master 
of their own souls. 


I shall do no more than touch on 
the possibilities for developing inde- 
pendent and satisfactory regulation in 
your state capitals. 

There is regulation by negotiation, 
which simply means getting together 
with your state commission, talking 
your problems over, and trying to work 
out a mutually satisfactory approach. 
There are some of these relatively new 
ideas about sliding-scale, profit-sharing 
arrangements which might be well 
worth looking into. And here again, 
your national and state associations, 
each operating in its own sphere, can 
take the lead in developing mechanics 
for concerted and coordinated action. 
In this way, the smallest company 
member could have available ways and 
means for presenting an 
effective case. 


honest and 
It goes without saying, 





| Suttle Loud Ringing 
|| Extension Bell 


| This is an excellent bell for 
solving the needs of the subscriber 
| in the garage, lumber yard, print 
shop, machine shop, or such place, 
|| who needs an extra loud telephone 
signal. 


It is an all-metal outfit with deep- 
skirted, specially tempered six-inch 
gongs. Equipped with a special 
i} heavy ringer movement wound for 
\\]| either 1000 ohms or 1600 ohms. 


Cat. No. 199— Wound for either 
ohms, weighs 13 lbs., each . . $7.45 


DEPEND ON 


SUTTLE 
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VOICE WITH A SMILE 


By Miss Beatrice Jones, night operator, 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Uncle Sam has a niece very dear to 
his heart, 

She's the gal with the “Voice with a 
smile.” 

Weaving patterns of speech that 
reach everywhere, 

Keeping alive the surging tide of 
voices through the air. 


Voices that bring a message of cheer, 

Of hope and courage too; 

To Uncle Sam's heroes who carry on 

For our glorious Red, White and 
Blue. 


She stands first in line in the invisible 
ranks 

That stretch for many a mile. 

She expects no praise nor words of 
thanks, 

The girl with the 
Smile.” 


"Voice with a 


Reprinted from 
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of course, that such cooperation has to 
work both ways. State and national 
groups cannot do all the work. They 
need the continued and increasing sup- 
port of member companies. 

Now, as to long-range, corrective 
action—I would like to mention two 
postwar objectives which I think you 
could accomplish, to some degree at 
least, if you put your full and unfal- 
tering support behind them. If you 
could accomplish them, postwar regula- 
tion would be a lot more satisfactory 
for you and, I honestly believe, more 
effective from the standpoint of the 
public. The two items involve, first, 
the regulators of the future, and, sec- 
ond, the regulations of the future. 

As to future regulators, both federal 
and local, I believe you have every 
right to ask that they honestly and 
actually believe in regulation. I know 
some regulators who say frankly they 
do not believe in regulation of private 
utility operation as a permanent insti- 
tution. They believe in public owner- 
ship. To them regulation is simply 
a means to an end—a strangulating 
process. They believe that, inevitably, 
the public should take over. 

Now these men have a right to be- 
lieve that way. It’s a free country. 
But putting men like that on commis- 
sions or commission staffs is a _per- 
version of regulation. It’s like setting 
foxes to watch the chickens. We don’t 
appoint educators who disbelieve in 





education. We don’t go to doctors who 
disbelieve in medicine, or lawyers who 
have no faith in the law. Why, then, 
should we have regulators for our pri- 
vate utility industries who honestly 
admit that they have no faith in the 
continuation of private enterprise in 
public service industry? 

I think a fair test question to be 
asked of all future appointees who are 
candidates for regulatory posts should 
be: “Do you believe in regulation?” 
If they disbelieve they should not be 
appointed or elected. 

Now, as to future regulations, in 
general. There are some regulators 
who get so enthusiastic over their job 
that they tend to look on 
as an end in itself. No regulatory 
board ought to ask for information 
and data unless it can be shown that 
such material will serve some reason- 
able purpose. We get so many time- 
wasting forms and questionnaires these 
days, that I believe your industry 
would be justified in asking that com- 
missions in the future adopt a policy 
of self-restraint in this respect. 

Instead of the “burden of proof” 
always being on the utility to comply 
with this or that rule, it’s about time 
some of the burden of proof ought to 
bear on those who think up these new 
ideas to show they are not merely an 
excuse to put some more parasites on 
the public payroll. 


regulation 


Just to give you a fair sample of 
what I consider the regulatory mind 
gone mad. I recently witnessed an 
electric rate hearing before a commis- 
sion in which a witness for the OPA 
was testifying about the inflationary 
effect of a rate increase. (As a matte? 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 18 


(1) “Nonpub” is entered in the 
“Special Instruction” space. 


(2) The number is secured but 
is not given to the calling party. 
The number is entered in the 
“Called Telephone” number space 
followed by “‘nonpub.” 


(3) Record a Report Ticket in 
the regular way. Print “IN” in 
the “Special Instruction” space. 
If the entry “T & C” appears in 
the “Special Instruction” space, 
encircle the “C.” If this entry does 
not appear on the ticket, print 
“CHG” following the entry “IN.” 


(4) Say, “Still BY.” 


(5) A red circle is 
around the jack. 


placed 
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of fact, no rate increase was at issue— 
merely a rate reduction.) The utility 
lawyer asked the witness whether a 
rate reduction wouldn’t also be infla- 
tionary, meaning that it would not only 
leave that much more money in the 
hands of the public to buy other scarce 
consumer goods, but would also en- 
courage the public to consume more 
utility service at the very time when 
the WPB and other government agen- 
cies are trying to conserve it. The gov- 
ernment witness admitted that, based 
on past performance, a rate reduction 
would undoubtedly have that very 
effect of increasing consumption, pos- 
sibly to the point where there wouldn’t 
be enough power to serve the unlimited 
demand. But his reaction to that prob- 
lem was strictly in character. 

He would have the government 
ration electricity. So here we see a 
proposal to apply two counteracting 
regulatory operations on a situation 
which previously getting along 
perfectly all right unattended. Like 
the old country veterinarian who gave 
all the cattle he treated fits, because the 
one thing he knew how to cure 
fits. This super regulationist would 
first create a problem by government 
action, and then solve it by more gov- 
ernment action. By the first govern- 
ment action, people would have to pay 
less for their electric supply; by the 
second government action, the people 
would have less electric supply to pay 
for. 

This mentality would be amusing if 
it were not for the fact that every gov- 
ernment operation that many 
more tax-eaters on the public payroll, 
and a corresponding increase on the 
payrolls of the regulated industries 
to fill out the forms, etc. 

Well, as I think back over my re- 
marks, it seems to me that I have 
asked many more questions than I 
can answer. But by way of justifica- 
tion, I hope I have demonstrated that 
what you are really facing is not any 
set, preordained regulatory outlook. No, 
you really face two alternative postwar 
outlooks. First, the one that will de- 
velop if you just sit down and look at 
it develop; the second is the one you 
can help make yourself if you are re- 
solved to do something about it. 

Knowing this telephone industry as 
I do, I have no doubt which course you 
will follow. 


was 


was 


means 
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Ohio Bell Announces 
Personnel Promotions 
The promotion of Walter S. Sparling, 
Cleveland division plant superintendent 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., to chief 
engineer was announced April 13. 
Mr. Sparling takes the place of 
Gustav A. Kositsky, who retired after 
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almost 40 years in the telephone busi- 
ness, the last 23 with the Ohio Bell. 
Benjamin G. Spaeth, plant superin- 
tendent for the Cleveland east district, 
replaces Mr. Sparling as division plant 
superintendent. 

At the same time, the retirement of 
Dallas A. Leach, building and equip- 
ment engineer for the company’s north- 
eastern area, after more than 40 years 
of service, resulted in the appointment 
of Warren H. Chase, co-ordination en- 
gineer, to that position. 

Mr. Kositsky started with Ohio Bell 
in 1921 when it was formed from the 
merger of other Bell companies of the 
state. He received a degree in electri- 
cal engineering from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1905 and joined the Bell System 
after his graduation. 

A native of Goderich, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Mr. Sparling came to Ohio Bell in 
June, 1921, after graduation from Case 
School of Applied Science. 
appointment as division plant superin- 
tendent, he division installation 
superintendent and division construc- 


was 


tion superintendent. 

Mr. Spaeth, the new division plant 
superintendent, has been in the tele- 
phone business since 1916. Following 
the Cleveland Clinic disaster, he re- 
ceived a citation in connection with the 
Theodore N. Vail medal awards “for 
conspicuous courage, 
initiative and devotion to duty in re- 
establishing telephone service in the 
face of personal danger.” 


resourcefulness, 


Mr. Leach entered the telephone busi- 
ness 45 years ago, but there was an 
interval when he was serving in the 
U. S. Navy. He was born in Franklin, 
Ind., and started as a cord repairman 
with the Central Union Telephone Co., 
Indianapolis, in 1899. Later he worked 
in Chicago, joining the Ohio Bell in 
Cleveland in 1921. He became building 
and equipment engineer in 1928. 

Mr. Chase, the building and 
equipment engineer, received his educa- 
tion at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio; 
School of Applied Science in 
Cleveland, and Harvard 
School. His career has included posi- 
tions with the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Hiram (Ohio) Tele- 
phone Co., New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and the Ohio Bell. 


new 


Case 
Engineering 


VV 
Ex-Bell Official OPA Chief 


FRANK J. LOFTUS, who served in an 
official capacity with the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania at Scranton, until 
several years ago when he entered gov- 
ernment service, was recently named 
chief of the Philadelphia district of 
OPA, Harrisburg. He succeeds Ray- 
mond F. Ashenfelter, resigned. 


Before his | 





HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known 
Since 1870 


HEMINGRAY No. 10 — The exchange line 


pony with double groove. Standard on many 


telephone lines. 


Dependable—In Any Weather! 


Hemingray Insulators are built to 


withstand every type of weather. 


The exacting step-by-step quality 
production control makes them so 
tough and strong that sudden 
changes of temperature leave them 
unimpaired. They defy sun, rain, 
snow, hail and sleet. 

One Hemingray user reports 
“thousands in continuous service for 
over 50 years’. 

Hemingrays are sold by princi- 
pal jobbers and are manufactured 
by Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Divi- 


sion, Muncie, Ind. 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 


Telephone-Telegraph 


Export Agents: International Standard 
Electric Corporation, New York City 
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The printing of telephone direc- 
tories is an art. 


It takes not only a knowledge 
of the needs, but specialized 
equipment to be assured that 
each directory is complete and 
accurate. 


Accuracy and speed of 
delivery—the fundamentals 
of a Cuneo produced 
directory. 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO 
PLANTS ALSO LOCATED IN 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 
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ELECTROX 


BATTERY 
ELIMINATOR 


GIVES WORRY-FREE SERVICE 


Operates direct from lighting circuit. 

Delivers constant, humless D.C. to oper- 

ator’s circuit on magneto switchboard. 

Power-off relay assures uninterrupted 
service in case of power 
failure. Low in cost! See 
your jobber, or write direct 
for full information. 
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| was nothing left to gossip over. 


ag ang Facts as Reported 
By Texas Employe 

A recent contributor to the Coman- 
che (Tex.) Chief was Catherine Cun- 
ningham, cashier of the Texas Tele- 
phone Co. at Comanche. Among other 
amusing items of general interest, Miss 
Cunningham gave the following facts 
on the telephone: 


“The telephone was invented when 
the back fence fell down, and there 
Your 
voice goes in the telephone and some- 
one else’s voice comes back at you, all 
of which doesn’t make sense. You say 
‘hello’ and someone else says ‘hello’ and 
you’re in a rut to start with. 

“The telephone connects to a line, at 
the other end of which is a wrong num- 
ber. Now, don’t blame the operator 
too much. She has so many numbers, 
and likes to ring different ones to break 
the monotony. The telephone is some- 
thing that is silent for hours, and then 
you get in the bathtub and it shrills. 


“Through the telephone, you say 
things to people, particularly telephone 
operators, you wouldn’t dare say to 
their faces. 

“When you use the telephone, be sure 
to throw your voice out the window in- 
stead of into the mouthpiece. Chew on 
a cigar, pipe, or pencil, or pop your 
gum loudly. 

“Turn the radio on full blast, kick 
over a chair, and threaten to spank 
Junior. Your telephone conversation 
won’t make sense, but it probably 
wouldn’t have anyhow.” 


Vv 


D. R. Belcher Elected 


_A.T.&T. Treasurer 


Donald R. Belcher, assistant comp- 


| troller of the American Telephone & 





| department in 1919. 


| after an illness of three months. 


Telegraph Co., was elected treasurer, 
effective May 1, at a meeting of the 
board of directors on April 19. He will 
succeed James F. Behan, who recently 
reached the company’s retirement age. 

Mr. Belcher will celebrate his 25th 
anniversary with the company in Sep- 
tember. His A. T. & T. career began 
as a statistician in the comptroller’s 
He became as- 
sistant chief statistician in 1927 and 
held that position until 1942, when he 


| was granted a leave of absence to serve 


the Navy Department as director of 
planning and statistics and as Navy 
material control officer. After 21 


| months in Washington, he returned to 
New York and was appointed assistant 
comptroller. 


Vv 


OBITUARIES 

WILLIAM A. NORTON, 91, president of 
the Kenton (Ohio) Telephone Co. for 
many years, died recently in that city 
Mr. 


| Norton was one of the organizers of 


the telephone company there. 





Born in Marseilles, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1852, the Nortons moved to 
Kenton when the late Mr. Norton was 
11 years old. He was the first boy ever 
to graduate from the local public 
schools, being one of a five-student 
class to receive diplomas in 1871. 

He was head of the Kenton Savings 
Bank from 1878 to 1928. At one time 
he served as treasurer of the Home 
Savings & Loan Co., and many years 
ago was president of the old Gas and 
Electric Co. At the time of his death 
he was also president of the Champion 
Equipment Co. 

Mr. Norton is survived by two sisters 
and four nephews. His wife died three 
years ago. 


* * * 


HARRY P. WAGNER, 55, engineer for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Saranac Lake, N. Y., died April 
13 at his home. He is survived by his 
widow and two brothers. 


+ 


JAMES LEAR, who organized the for- 
mer Mound Valley (Kan.) Telephone 
Co., died March 31, following a stroke. 

He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, two sons (one, Pvt. Hugh 
Denman Lear, is serving in the armed 
forces); a brother, a sister and five 
grandchildren. 


Vv 


Work of Signal Corps Aids 
In Capture of Bizerte 

Under the heading, “‘They’re Better 
than We Were,” Karl Detzer recently 
wrote in American Magazine about an 
incident in Africa: 


The night before we took Bizerte 
an infantry patrol was sent forward 
to feel out enemy resistance. It was 
rugged country and the lines were 
broken. There aren’t the solid en- 
trenched fronts we knew in the last 
war. The patrol crept forward, one 
mile, two, five. They knew they were 
getting deep into enemy territory. 

Suddenly the lieutenant halted. He 
could hear men working up ahead. He 
ordered his platoon to take cover; he 
crawled forward. Then he heard voices 
—American voices. 

Then someone challenged him in 
good American English. 


It was a telephone detachment from 
the Signal Corps. 

“Do you know where you are?” the 
lieutenant demanded in a a whisper. 
“Know where our front lines are?” 

“Yes, sir,” the Signal Corps sergeant 
replied. ‘‘About seven miles back.” 

“What are you doing out here?” 

“Stringing wire, sir. We’re going to 
take Bizerte in the morning, and you 
can’t do that without telephone com- 
munication. So we’re putting in the 
wire tonight.” 

In the morning, thanks in part to 
the sergeant’s wire-stringing detail, we 
did take Bizerte. 
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Exide Awarded Fourth 
Army-Navy "E"Star 

The Electric Storage Battery Co. was 
notified recently that they have been 
awarded a fourth star for their Army- 
Navy “E” pennant. 

This award, which is really their 
fifth citation for continued excellence 
of production, places Exide in the 
unique category of those few manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States 
that have received this signal honor, 
it is stated. 

The rarity of the award may be fully 
appreciated when it is realized that 
of the more than one hundred thousand 
plants in the country making war ma- 
terials, actually less than one hundred 
have won a fourth star in addition to 
their original “E” award, it is reported. 


Vv 


Designs Exchange In London 
Technical Sergeant Norman J. White 
of St. Albans, N. Y., for 16 years a 
switchboard technician and supervisor 
in Western Electric’s Manhattan and 
Brooklyn distributing houses, has laid 








dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & Tie CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 

















POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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out and designed a telephone exchange 
at one of the largest United States gen- 
eral depots in England, according to a 
recent War Department announcement. 
More than 7,000 telephone communica- 
tions are made daily through the ex- 
change—both locally and to all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 
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Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
= 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
ab ielilolet-lae ME hi-te-bilelits 


ss 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


*& We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi..™ ¥.C 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS ANS OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La Louteviile, Miss. New York, N. ¥ 
Norfolk, Va Savannah, Ga. Pniledemhia. Pa. 
Annapolis. Ma Chicage. ti: 
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L.M.BERRY & CO. 


a Selephone fp 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and 8066S 
Certified Public Accounstaets 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Original Cost Stadics 
Depreciation, Financial, a Other 
Investigations 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1618 Lineoin Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Line foreman by Ohio 
Independent company. Satisfactory 
wages, permanent position for the right 
man. State complete information in 
first reply, stating previous experience, 
draft status, education, etc. Write Box 
No. 2063, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Combination man _ by 
Ohio company. Permanent position, 
good wages, for qualified man. Give 
complete information including experi- 
ence, draft status, etc. Write Box No. 
2064, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: General Manager for 
large telephone property. Must have 
executive ability and administrative ex- 
perience. Good salary for man havin 
qualifications. In replying, furnis 
complete information as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, present employment, 
draft status, small sortie 9 recom- 
mendations, etc. Write, Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER 
qualified to operate telephone company 
in midwestern state having over 12,000 
stations. Must have administrative 
ability and experience in plant con- 
struction and maintenance as well as 
accounting, commercial and traffic op- 
erations. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent salary to qualified man. Give 
complete information in first reply 
stating previous experience, draft 
status, recommendations, etc. Write 
Box No. 2043, c/o TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 





experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 


Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





WANTED: Telephone central office 
equipment engineer by large operating 
company in Central West. Must have 
complete knowledge of automatic and 
manual exchange layout, capable to 
complete conversion studies, with work- 
ing knowledge of traffic engineering. 
Permanent position. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. State experience, draft status, 
and salary expected. Write Box No. 
2066, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED 


Door 
and hinges for 





WANTED: 
posts 


locks, binding 
magneto wall 


telephones. Ship to Telephone Cabinet 
Company, 633 Prospect Avenue, Kan- 
sas City 1, Missouri. 








SWITCHBOARDS 


W. E. CO. No. 505-C 


Equipped with 3 Trunks, 10 
Stations to 5 Trunks 12 Sta- 
tions, 5 Connecting Circuits. 
Trunks Are Drop Signal Ending. 





RECONDITIONED 


W. E. CO. P.B.X. COMMON BATTERY 


Local Lines Are Equipped with Target Type Visual Signals. 
Cabinets Can Be Supplied in Either Oak or Mahogany Finish. 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS (16), OHIO 





No. 505-C P.B.X. 
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Gray Company Runs On 
Postwar Economics 


Management knows that 


maintenance of 


postwar 
payrolls depends in 
large part on the existence of reserves 
for paying wages and to buy equip- 
ment and materials during the change- 
over period. Government policies seem 


to indicate it believes the public is 
against industry’s being permitted to 
build such reserves. 

W. E. Ditmars, president of the Gray 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., believes 
that if public opinion is to be effec- 
tively changed on this point, industry 
had better go to work on it quickly, and 
pull no punches. Most educational ef- 
forts in this direction, he feels, have 
been written stiffly, and from the 
manufacturers’, not the workers’, view- 
point. 

“Until we can reduce those principles 
management that are 
touched by government regulations to 
words that those who run may read 
and understand, we must expect to 
take a beating from government offi- 
cials who represent, by and large, the 
opinions of the people. And the people 
will often hold opinions contrary to 
their own interests until they under- 
stand the principles involved. Simply 
stating these principles isn’t enough, 
however; we must say them often, say 
them clearly, and say them where mil- 
and understand,” Mr. 


of business 


will see 
Ditmars said. 


lions 


A series of full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements was prepared and run in 
the Hartford newspapers by the Gray 
company. The Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, one of the oldest 
associations of businessmen in Amer- 
ica, thought so well of the ideas behind 
this campaign and the way they were 
presented that it offered to 
prints to all its members. It was then 
that the Gray company offered the 
campaign, lock, stock and barrel, illus- 
trations and copy, to any manufac- 
turer who wants to use it. 


send re- 


The Gray company feels that adver- 
tising of a local employer is much more 
fully read than that of an out-of-town 
organization because so many of the 
people either have a personal interest 
in the company or know someone who 
does. Gray knows that its advertising 
is but a small part of the big job of 
telling voters and workers industry’s 
story. So, again with the cooperation 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, this campaign was offered 
to daily newspapers all over the coun- 
try. So far several dozen manufactur- 
ers have agreed to run the campaign. 
Any firm interested in securing further 
information concerning the campaign 
and proofs of the advertisements 
should write to the Gray company. 


TELEPHONY 








